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The appearance of Benny Carter in 
London (though limited to just a few 
hours) brought an immediate sense of 
nostalgia and regret. Nostalgia, be- 
cause it invoked so many thoughts of 
Benny’s musical associations with Eng- 
land prior to World War II; regret 
that yet another great jazzman had 
paused here after a Continental tour 
without being allowed to broadacast his 
art. For if the petty childishness of 
two musical unions had not createda 
barrier to foreign jazzmen, then Benny 
Carter would be amongst the foremost 
whose importation | would advocate. 
Presumably the M.U. in England 
stands incapable of arriving at the 
realisation that the listening public of 
jazz—surely entitled to the best music 
in return for its financial support—has 
more regard for a musician of this 
status than for a group of Englishmen 
copying the American styles. 


MULTI-INSTRUMENTALIST 


The Carter personality (covering his 
multi-instrumental ability and also a 
broad conception of musical composi- 
tion and arrangement) stretches from 
the early days of jazz modernism. _ Its 
influence has been the result of a 
continual resilience, enabling him to 
rise above the usurping prominence of 
revolutionary ideas in jazz. Not the 
resilience of an introvert, but of an open 
clear thinking individualist. A man 
capable of understanding the potential 


HERE 
GONE 


by Raymond Horricks 


power of evolution and of absorbing 
only its best elements. 

For Benny Carter (alongside Hawkins, 
Hodges, Clayton, Carney and a few 
others) represents the calibre of jazzmen 
whose singular qualities have success- 
fully spanned the bop upheavals of 
recent years. I can still pick out some 
of his alto solos dating back to 1930's 
and play them straight after the 
latest Parker and Konitz releases 
without experiencing the slightest sense 
of age deterioration. Some of the 
orchestral settings might sound out- 
moded but the facets of the alto lines 
are fresh, their ideas selective and 
tasteful. And unlike the contemporary 
Parker, who now seems to produce a bad 
performance as an accompaniment to 
each worthwhile creation, Benny has 
the consistency necessary to a great 
musical career. 


LOVES A MELODY 


One of the principle advantages which 
true jazz wields against the field of 
commercial music is its quality of 
durability—a beautiful quality which 
seems to thrive with the natural, inborn 
emotional content of a jazzman. The 
test of time can corrode a dazzling 
technique, yet rarely is a genuine jazz 
feeling jaded in comparison. And 
beauty is a virtue I would ascribe to 
Benny Carter’s playing. He loves a 
melody in opposition to a chordal 
exercise: witness the string of composi- 
tions bearing his name which are 
something more than a mere collection 
of clipped and re-hashed phrases. He 
loves a pure, clear tone in preference to 
a false, raw vibrato: as evidence, a vast 
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and versatile collection of fine-toned 
improvisations, varying from the fiery 
trumpet lead on the Hawk’s Octet 
sides to the full, luxuriant alto express- 
ion above Sid Catlett’s neat, rhythmic 
patterns on the Chocolate Dandies’ 
date for French Swing. Such is the 
beauty of taste and feeling. Such is the 
voicing of art. 
BELIEFS 

Underlying the channel of this direct 
artistic flow there is a man modest 
about his own musicianship but tenac- 
ious in his beliefs regarding colour 
equality. In this respect his complac- 
ent manner and catholic views towards 
music take on a sterner mettle. Pre- 
judice against the Negro has converted 
him into a social fighter. 

Already he has achieved some success 
in ironing out the peculiarities of the 
legal Negro position in the Musical 
unions. 

When Benny continued his journey 
back to the States the burden of denial 
again fell upon English shoulders. To 
the M.U. officials and the foreign 
jazzmen all roads lead away from 
London. In Benny Carter we missed a 
great humanitarian and a vivid jazz 
inspiration. 

‘BLUE MOUNTAIN 

As a crumb of compensation for 
another visit which barely materialised, 
H.M.V. have kindly issued Benny’s 
lovely alto solo “Blue Mountain” on 
H.M.V. B10644. This is the theme he 
played in the film of Hemingway’s 
“The Snows of Kilimanjaro”. It sym- 
bolises a brilliance of style. Benny 
Carter is a musician of lasting inven- 
tiveness. 
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In response to numerous requests, we 
are commencing in this issue, a new 
series entitled The Jazz Record Library. 
Although designed primarily as a guide 
for the new or young collector, we feel 
sure this new series will be equally 
welcome to those readers who are old 
hands at the game. 

In every large collection there are 
bound to be those records which have 
become forgotten—except by name— 
and which lie around gathering dust as 
the months go by. We hope to encour- 
age you to reach for those old discs 
which are always worth a spin. 

Familiarity may breed contempt but 
it should not breed forgetfulness. The 
Jazz Record Library series is in the very 
capable hands of Messrs Ken Foale 
and Eric Townley—both discophiles of 
long standing and high repute. 


JAZZ AND TELEVISION. 

Last month saw the screening of what 
was described as a ‘jazz play’ by Ernest 
Borneman. It is old history now. You 
either saw it or else you read the highly 
uncomplimentary reports in the Daily 
Press. We do not apologise for this late 
reference, for we are sure that this 
experiment was important in two widely 
divergent ways. 

First and foremost, it was important 
because to get jazz (or anything remotely 
connected with jazz) onto television was 
a very important step in the right 
direction. Secondly it was important 
because of the unfortunate impact such 
a dreary tale was bound to have on any 
viewer, particularly those millions who 
should have been made aware that jazz 
is basically clean, happy music—but 
whose introduction was the portrayal of 


a dull, sombre story of two down at 
heart dancers—shown in a series of 
flash backs. ‘Four o’clock in the morn- 
ing Blues’—as an insight into the lives 
of a couple of neurotics—was extremely 
clever and the use of jazz music unusual 
and very effective, but as an advertise- 
ment for jazz music it could not have 
been more diabolical. No wonder jazz 
gets a bad name if this kind of thing is 
sprung upon the public. 

The music was the blues in modern 
manner—expertly played by a contin- 
gent from the Johnny Dankworth Band 
and superbly sung by Cleo Laine—and 
not so superbly by Frank Holder. The 
dancing was medicore. 

We know Mr. Borneman to be a 
sincere friend of jazz music. We are 
sure he meant to do no harm, but we 
wish he hadn’t done it ! ! 

THE GOLD RUSH 

From Laurie Gold comes news that 
two old friends of ours have joined the 
“Pieces Of Eight’. Lennie Felix, who on 
his day can cut anyone in Britain, has 
joined on piano, and Bill Bramwell has 
taken over on bass. In addition to 
these two stalwarts, Harry Gold has 
signed a 16 year old trumpet player from 
Ireland by the name of Joe Mcintyre. 
Harry says he sounds like Kenny Baker 
did when he first joined Lew Stone, and 
that he plays beautiful jazz. We wish 
them the best of luck. Epiror 
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I wish I could shimmy like my 
sister Kate; Eccentric; That 

= da da strain; At sundown; Bluin’ 
= the Blues; I want a big butter 

= and egg man; Dippermouth blues; 
Dinah; Lonesome road; At the 
Jazz Band Ball 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE’ 
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Tale of an African lobster; 
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Sigmund Freud 
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One of the most brilliant and amazing 
musicians to emerge from the past war 
jazz scene has been, without doubt, 
pianist Bud Powell. Yet so far flung 
are the limits to his paradoxical genius 
that it is equally true to apply the 
adjectives tragic, neurotic, pathetic and 
inconsistent. 


TATUM INFLUENCE 

His musical life commenced in 1930 
at the age of six when he took up the 
study of the piano under the tuition of 
his band-leading father. For seven 
years he studied the classics before 
beginning to take an interest in dance 
music. His first influence was pianist 
Billy Kyle to be followed later (as you 
might expect) by Art Tatum. He made 
his professional debut with his father’s 
band, later sitting in on the historic 
sessions at Mintons, where he first 
heard the controversial brilliance of 
pianist Thelonius Monk. 

Since that date he has played with 
most of the modern jazz leading lights 
as well as holding down a job with 
Cootie Williams’ big band for three 
years. 


ILL HEALTH 

But it is in the intimacy of the small 
combos, and principally with his own 
Trio, that his musical personality has 
become best known. He has committed 
to record some of the most sensational 
piano solos ever heard ; indeed it is 
true to say that he is the first of the few 
modern pianists capable of creating 
keyboard solos of lasting value. 
Bearing this in mind, it ‘s all the more 
regrettable that i'l health has caused 
him to be absent from music for lengthy 
periods. In Bud’s case it is not physicat 
but mental illness which has kept him 
out of circulation. Throughout 1948 
and almost the whole of 1952 Bud was 
confined to State mental hospitals 
where his condition was never less than 
serious. His nervous system has been 
stretched literally to breaking point on 
numerous occasions and it is tragic to 
realize that when he has returned to jazz 
after a prolonged absence, many people 
have come to watch out of sheer 
morbid curiosity. 

Be this as it may, Vogue have issued 
two Bud Powell Trio LP’s here as weil 
as a 78 coupling. Volume I on LDE 
-010 has been out of stock for some 


by 


BUD POWELL TRIO 


ALUN MORGAN 


months due to the rush of initial 
orders but it has been repressed and is 
again available. 

In many ways, Volume I contains the 
best Powell piano on record and when 
one considers that Bud taped these 
eight performances as long ago as 
January 10th 1947 it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that this LP has stood the 
test of time as a jazz classic. 

He is supported on LDE 010 by his 
favourites Curly Russell and Max Roach. 
“Indiana”, ‘“‘Nice Work If You Can 
Get It” and “Bud’s Bubble” are taken 
up-tempo—and up-tempo to Bud can 
mean a pace fast enough to drop a 
lesser pianist in his tracks. 


MELODIC BEAUTY 


Three of the performances are at 
medium tempo, the Cuban-rhythmed 
“Pll Remember April”, Monk’s unique 
“Off Minor” and the beautiful, chordal 
“Somebody Loves Me”. The remaining 
tracks “I Should Care” and “Every- 
thing happens To Me” at slow tempo, 
reveals Bud’s flair for creating real, 
melodic beauty by subtle accenting and 
addition. 

Vogue V 2017 couples “Ornithology” 
and “You Go To My Head” on which 
Bud is supported by Tommy Potter and 
Roy Haynes. These date from August 
8th 1949 and were recorded at the end 
of a “Blue Note” session on which Bud 
lead a quintet completed by Sonny 
Rollins and the late Fats Navarro. 


BUD POWELL 


one of the most 
brilliant and 
amazing musicians 
to have graced 
the jazz scene 


for many years 


His tremendous drive and invention 
shine throughout the four titles with 
the two horn men but his flame is 
turned low on the Trio titles which add 
up to pleasant but not outstanding Bud. 
More recently Vogue LDE-053 has 
made its appearance and gives us the 
most up-to-date Powell we are likely to 
hear for a time. The recordings come 
from a concert at Toronto on May 15th 
last year and prove that, musically, 
Bud has lost nothing in his bouts of 
illness. 

Backed by Charlie Mingus and Max 
Roach he gives us a tremendous up- 
tempo “Cherokee”, an intricate but 
swinging “Lullaby Of Birdland”, an 
exciting “Jubilee” (actually “Roll Away 
Clouds”), a stirring and heroic treat- 
ment of “‘Embraceable You” and an 
almost Bach-like “Sure Thing”. 


LP FOR ROOST 

Following his release from the Norman 
Granz contract, Bud has cut a further 
eight track LP for Roost which, with 
luck, we might get as Volume III in the 
Vogue-Bud Powell series. 

A recent report by Howard Lucraft in 
the “‘Melody Maker”’ tells us that Bud 
is again a very sick man with only 
occasional periods of verbal coherance. 
Let us hope that his return to health 
will be both soon and lasting for jazz 
cannot afford to be without his genius. 

A.M. 
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THE SISTERS GRIME. 

We wish to register as the first members 
of the Grime Sisters Fan Club. Accord- 
ing to the credits, Kitty and Chippie, or 
is it Kittie and Chippy, devised, com- 
piled and were generally responsible 
for the Johnny Dankworth orchestra 
booklet. This probably isn’t the first 
time that a band has issued a brochure 
to help its cause, but we'll take odds that 
this is the best production yet. The 
general layout, the use of space, 
photographs, reverse block sketches 
and the simple but effective use of black 
and yellow colour pattern is excellent. 

The real punch behind the booklet 
however is found in the written word. 
No one can read it without becoming 
caught up in the enthusiasm of the 
authors and their conviction that this 
is to be one of the great bands. No 
punches are pulled and it is stated for 
example that the band will not wear 
funny hats, nor will it allow its trom- 
bonists to play with their feet in their 
slides (who could that be a dig at ?). 
The biographical studies of the indivi- 
dual musicians contain some gems oi 
information. Maurice Owen likes Chin- 
ese food; Freddie Courtenay hates it: 
Allan Ganley laughs like mad and Lew 
Smith is a secretive comedian. The 
consternation, when idle conversation 
around the band room found its way 
into print in the form of these potted 
histories, must have been something to 
see. 

Kitty tells us that the Grime Sisters” 
Syndicate also had a hand in the choice 
of colours in the band uniforms, but 
we won't hold that against them. 


LE JAZZ POUR JO. 


Jo Lennard, who was_ seriously 
injured in the recent Mulligan band 
coach crash, spent her 2Ist birthday in 
hospital, which is no joke, especially as 
she was all set to join the Ronnie Scott 
Band on the week following the crash. 
To help make her birthday a little less 
disappointing, the management of the 
Club Du Faubourg staged a special 
benefit night for her, with both the 
Mick Mulligan and Ronnie Scott bands 


— 
\ HamRoll Harrison, 


Pig trotters 


donating their fees, with all the other 
proceeds from the evening, towards a 
coming of age present. This is, definite- 
ly, a highly praiseworthy gesture on 
the part of everybody concerned. 

Mick and his band have been associa- 
ted with the Faubourg almost since 
its Opening two years ago and Jo has 


been singing with the band for most of 


that time, but the Tuesday Jazz Nights 
have remained very much as they were 
when they started. The club is a lot 
smarter, and the stage is now at the 
other end of the club, but the band is 
still playing the same kind of jazz it has 


MICK MULLIGAN 

still playing same kind of jazz 
always played (and that is not a veiled 
insult). More important, the club is 
now almost as packed on Tuesdays as 
it is on the weekends—if you've tried to 
get in ona Saturday night you'll know 

what kind of good business this is. 
We've always had a sneaking regard 
for the Mulligan band, despite the sneers 
of our ‘heard-it-all-before’ acquaint- 
ances. It turns out a happy kind of jazz 
and none of the musicians are pre- 
occupied with ‘the message’, or any 
other of the usual pretentious nonsense. 
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Niehoils 


Maybe that’s why they've weathered the 
years so well. And, of course, there’s 
George Melly. 


A WEDDING, A GIMMICK AND A 
FLASH FROM SPARKS. 

Reviews of films are not really the 
province of this column, but, as Jazz 
Journal was invited toa preview of “*The 
Member of the Wedding”, it obviously 
deserves to be brought to your notice. 
The story centres entirely on the adoles- 
cent dreamworld and the realities of a 
girl of fourteen (Julie Harris) and her 
young cousin (Brandon De Wilde), 
growing up under the guidance of their 
housekeeper (a beautifully controlled 
performance by Ethel Waters). Snatches 
of jazz trumpet coincide with the 
appearance of a young musician who 
takes a minor role in the plot, but, for 
us, the real jazz content was found in 
Ethel Waters. She sings only once, 
but we get the same kick out of listen- 
ing to the drawl and inflections in her 
voice as we do from Armstrong. The 
film was made from a play which ran 
on Broadway for some time and the 
delicacy and tightness of the dialogue, 
especially in the scenes between the 
three principals, have not been lost in 
translation. If you like a film which 
aims at an audience with a mental age 
of over seven years it can be recommend- 
ed. 

Annie Ross has been singing in some 
of the London Clubs recently. She is 
inevitably introduced as the girl who 
made those remarkable records ‘‘Twist- 
ed” and “Jackie”, so we might as well 
use the same introduction. We heard 
her at the Bandbox and “51; met her 
backstage at “Jazz Wagon”, and liked 
her. She has a good voice, and, as 
someone so neatly put it, she has an eye 
for a sharp black evening dress. The 
idea of putting weird lyrics to solos by 
such people as Wardell Gray (‘Twisted’) 
turned out to be a very happy one. 
(Was it her own ?). Carried to the 
extreme of a full programme of gimmick 
numbers, this could lead to madness on 
the part of the listener; however, 
interspersed in a series of straight 
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tunes, it snaps any audience into full 
attention. This fact alone makes Annie 
a singer of some stature. 

In a quiet way Vogue records are 
feeling rather pleased about some of 
their latest LP covers. A really good 
cover must help to sell the record, and 
yet they are the only British Company 
who have taken any kind of interest 
in them. Some of the stereotyped 
offerings of the major companies are 
about as exciting as the brown paper 
enclosing a 78. The next time you're 
in a record shop take a look at some of 
Vogue’s latest covers, especially the 
Bud Powell Trio, Miles Davis and 
Quintet of the year LPs, and you'll 
probably agree that they have a right 
to a little self-satisfaction. At least, 
just looking at covers is the cheapest 
pastime in record shops nowadays. 


A CONCERT OF MODERN JAZZ. 

According to the programme notes, 
the Ronnie Scott orchestra was the main 
attraction at the N.J.F’s. latest Festival 
Hall concert, but in our estimation it 
was eclipsed musically by the 
so-called supporting _ bill. 

The N.J.F. concerts are reaching such a 
high standard of excellence, both in 
production and musical content, that 
anything below the very best stands out 
like a sore thumb. Because of this, the 
strongest impressions were left not by 
the general high standard but by the 
disappointment in the Ronnie Scott 
cand, an almost embarrassingly bad 
showing from Dickie Hawdon and, to 
a lesser extent, Tony Hall's over- 
indulgence in the spoken word. 

The Don Rendell Quintet opened the 
show with a session devoted entirely 
to originals by Don and Ronnie Ross. 
The understanding between these tenor- 
men is evident as soon as they start 
to blow—their unison sound is well 
balanced and their ideas are happily 
interwoven. In this concert this stood 
out especially during “Hearsay”, in a 
series of wonderfully executed take- 
overs. This group deserves a minor 
rave on several points, the main one of 
which is that, unlike most of the home- 
spun material one hears, Don’s originals 
can usually be whistled after about two 
hearings, and they're worth whistling. 

The ‘Jazz Today’ unit which followed 
was the best one yet. It had swing 
confidence and real excitement in the 
things it did. Jimmy Skidmore and 
Keith Christie were both rocking like 
mad, particularly on their version of 
“I can’t give you anything but..,baby !° 
But the real credit must go the rhythm 
section of Dill Jones, Jack Fallon and, 
above all, Allan Ganley. © Tommy Whi- 
ttle and the Tony Kinsey Trio opened 
the second half and gave us an immediate 


chance to compare the Dill Jones’ 
piano as matched with the drums of 
Kinsey and Ganley. For our money it 
wasn’t even a race. The intricate 
patterns laid down by Allan integrated 
perfectly with Dill’s varying moods. 
His drumming was sympathetic and full 
of beat and he never confused beat 
laying with skin bashing. Tony Kinsey 
is by no means a bad drummer, and 
certainly not inexperienced, yet by 
comparison he seemed over assertive 
and at times he drowned the front line 
instrument he should have been support- 
ing. 

The Ronnie Scott band suffers from 
trying to do and use everything at once. 
The main thing they use too much is 
noise, which wouldn’t be so bad if they 
weren't using too much arrangement. 


DON RENDELL & 
RONNIE ROSS 


Tony Crombie was responsible for most 
of the arranging at this concert and the 
phrase ‘simple and effective’ obviously 
doesn’t figure in his scheme of things. The 
climax came with his arrangement of 
of ‘Lover come back to me’ which 
packed everything from solo piano 
through up-tempo and and slow tempo 
to the wall of sound into about three 
minutes. The vocalist, Art Baxter, 
threw everything he had into his vocals 
but he wasn’t fat enough to do a real 
Jimmy Rushing. The result of all this 
excess of activity was a confusing mess. 
The individual musicians were far from 
messy. Jimmy Deuchar’s solo on “‘Dear 
Old Southland” was great, and so was 
Ronnie Scott’s ‘‘Nearness of You”. 
When the band played Harry Klein’s 
arrangement of ‘Nemo’, the result was 
every bit as good as it should be from a 
group of musicians of this calibre. The 
band will definitely fulfil the promise of 
its publicity if it learns to simmer down. 
Compere Tony Hall was obviously 
infected by all this over-activity and 


chatted happily away for what seemed to 
be about half the tonal concert time; 
Although it must be very difficult filling 
those changeover gaps on an uncurtain- 
ed stage. The N.J.F’s. next Festival 
Hall Concert will have a traditional 
flavour. It is on Easter Sunday, 18th 
April, and, judging it in advance from 
our enjoyment of this one, we recom- 
mend it. 


VAUDEVILLE AIN’T DEAD YET 

‘Jazz Wagon” opened its run at the 
Chiswick Empire. On its first night 
it broke a Monday night house record 
of five years standing, and, by Saturday 
night, the only available seating space 
was on the floor at the back of the circle. 
As a show it sets a standard well above 
the norm of the Provincial Theatre 
Circuit; indeed, if has been heralded in 
the New Musical Express as ‘the new 
kind of variety’. Its claim to the title 
“Jazz Wagon” is more precarious. 

Jack Parnell and his band occupy the 
majority of the bill and their choice of 
music (“The Creep”, “Lullaby of Bird- 
land” etc.), sets the tone of the show— 
well produced and commercial but with 
enough jazz flavour to give the spice 
which makes it unusual and therefore a 
money spinner. The peak of the band’s 
performance, judged on sound volume 
only, was the Stan Kenton tribute. 
How about issuing stereophonic hear- 
ing aids Jack? The effect would be 
devastating. 

Taps Miller gave a very effective 
“Wham” and, later on, “Steak and 
Potatoes”, song and dance routine, 
but hardly justified a three thousand 
mile journey to do it. In the second 
house on Saturday night Mike McKenzie 
sang flat and produced a musical 
rarity—“*How High the Moon” played 
as a boogie number. Nevertheless he 
received tumultuous applause and 
was accorded an encore. La Bommie 
understandably stops the show. As 
shake dancers go, she leaves our former 
idol Baby Scruggs at the starting gate. 
She takes her sex seriously (not half as 
seriously as her male audience) and 
explains that her greatest handicap is the 
female section of the audience which 
giggles when she is in the middle of a 
furious piece of pelvis rattling. She left 
America after appearing before the 
un-American activities committee and 
before she could be completely ‘exposed’ 
by McCarthy. 

During the Chiswick Empire week, 
nearly every big name in the music 
business saw the show, and already 
similar shows have been mooted. 
Every house record that is broken by 
“Jazz Wagon” increases the chance of 
more jazz shows hitting the road, so if 
it comes to your town, go and see it. 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
The Gypsy /I Can’t Afford To Miss This 
Dream 
(Brunswick 05265) 
I don’t know who is responsible for 
choosing Louis’ material these days, 
but certainly neither of these is worthy 
of the great man’s attention. It is 
particularly annoying since Louis re- 
ceives fine support from Decca’s new 
house band, The Commanders, on the 
first side, and equally so from Sy 
Oliver’s orchestra on the reverse. 
Louis plays and sings in his usual 
inimitable way but, even for him, it’s a 
struggle to make much out of “The 
Gypsy”. However there is a good 
trumpet passage on this which alone is 
worth the money. The reverse isn’t 
much better and it’s a dream that Louis 
could well have afforded to miss. 
How much better it would be if 
Brunswick were to put out the original 
sound track of the exciting Armstrong 
sequence in the film “The Glenn Miller 
Story” or make a series of special jazz 
recordings using a picked group of 
Louis’ own choice. P. 


EARL BOSTIC—His alto sax 
I’m getting Sentimental Over You / 
Seven Steps 
(Vogue V2174) 

This Bostic man has got something. 
The first side is pretty, and the reverse 
jumps more than a little. | imagine he 
plays a type of jazz acceptable to all 
tastes, for he is neither a@ nor m, but 
neither, do I think, is he destined to be 
one of the really great saxophonists. If 
you don’t quite get my meaning play 
Carter's “Sunday Afternoon” just once 
again. 


JOE BURTON QUARTET 
Colette / No Regrets 
(London HL8024) 
| don’t know of Mr. Burton, but I 
certainly like his piano playing. Side 
one is an original and reminds me, 
quite vividly in places, of the playing of 
Joe Sullivan; the same gentle swing and 
clean hit notes. The reverse has a 
slightly more modern flavour, and is 
played in quite a different style. Burton 
has excellent backing from Joe Bernas 
(bass), Jack Woods (gtr), and Alvin 
Stoller (drums). Two excellent sides 
of interest to everybody. Dit. 


BENNY CARTER & ORCHESTRA 
Blue Mountain / Sunday Afternoon 
(HMV BI0644 & 7M189) 

All of you who saw that excellent film 
“Snows Of Kilimanjaro” will be pleased 
to see that at last someone has seen fit to 
issue the music from the sequence featur- 
ing Benny Carter. He plays here as he 
did in the film, and a very pretty job he 
makes of it too. The reverse, a Carter 
original, is almost better. It’s a lovely 
little tune, and Carter plays his alto 
with all that superb mastery of which we 
know he is capable. Sf. 


DUKE ELLINGTON ORCHESTRA 
Skin Deep (parts 1 and 2) 
(Philips PB243) 

Ultra Deluxe / Blue Moon 
(Capitol CL14069) 

The two-sided original version of the 
now famous Louie Bellson composition 
“Skin Deep” receives just about the 
most un-Ellington performance I can 
remember hearing. As a drummer’s 
showpiece it certainly has everything, 
but as a piece of music it is vulgar and 

blatant and quite out of character. 

If you are a drummer, or like to hear 
pyro-technics in percussion, this is the 
record for you. Louie Bellson displays a 
dazzling technique, and no doubt the 
rest of the orchestra were pleased to 
earn their recording fee for so many 
countless bars of tacit ! 

It is a relief to turn to the second, and 
more modern, Ellington recording on 
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Capitol. The first side is another of those 
slow, moody tunes that are so typical 
of Ellington and it receives the sort of 
musicianly and impeccably played _per- 
formance that one might expect. How- 
ever, in spite of some melodically 
phrased trumpet from Ray Nance and 
nice fill ins from Jimmy Hamilton on 
clarinet, this is not up to the standard of 
his recent ““Warm Valley”. The reverse 
is played by a Quintet from the Elling- 
ton orchestra and is mostly vocal by 
Jimmy Grissom. Jimmy sings in semi- 
bop fashion with Ray Nance playing 
intricate and modernly phrased violin. 
Neither the tune nor Jimmy’s rather 
self-conscious singing seem right for this 
group, who would be better suited with 
original material. 


DUKE ELLINGTON’S FAMOUS 
ORCHESTRA 
Solid Old Man / Smorgashbord & 
Schnapps 
(Parlophone DP269) 

Two more 1939 Ellington recordings 
previously unissued in this country. In 
my humble opinion this was the best 
band that Duke ever had, and if these 
are not quite the best sides he ever made, 
they are certainly good enough to 
warrant a place in your collection. 

Not a great deal of solo work here, but 
“Tricky Sam” is on form on both 
titles, and the band swing mightly all 
the time. 

THE 

JERRY FIELDING ORCHESTRA 

Button up Your Overcoat / When I grow 
Too Old To Dream 
(London HL8017). 

These two sides are from the American 
Trend label and present interesting 
modern style performances from Jerry 
Fielding’s orchestra. The band bases 
its style on that of Stan Kenton—it has a 
healthy sound, and both sides feature 
good solo work. 

“Button Up Your Overcoat” is a relax- 
ed performance featuring some nice 
tenor from Don Lodice (who used to be 
with the old Berigan band and Tommy 
Dorsey) with a nice spot of Kai Winding 
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style trombone from Joe Howard and 
some tuneful altoing from Buddy 
Collette. The old waltz on the reverse 
receives similar treatment with good 
lead trumpet from Conrad Gozzo and 
some excellent alto playing by Hymie 
Gunkler. 
An interesting debut on London bya 
band which looks as though it might be 
rivalling Kenton and Herman shortly. 


STAN GETZ QUINTET 
Yvette / Potter’s Luck 


(Vogue V2131) 


Both these titles were recorded on 
August 15th, 1951, with Horace Silver, 
Jimmy Raney, Lenard Gaskin and Roy 
Haynes. [Each has a delightful little 
melody (the first written by pianist 
Silver) and excellent Getz tenor ; 
*Y vette’ also has piano and guitar solos. 

You may have read the recent purple 
prose in the weekly musical newspapers 
about the leader, but heroin-addict or 
not, this man isa remarkable musician. 

A.M. 


KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO-CUBISTS 
‘“‘Tempo Medio Lento / Wha’ Hupp’n 
Sah?’’ 
(Esquire 10-347) 


Here are two tracks of the highly 
successful Caribbean Suite LP. The 
first side has one of the best themes of 
the set and includes some really fine 
solo piano from Dill Jones. 

The reverse has an exciting rhythm 
and a wordless vocal by Judy Johnson. 

If you can’t afford the LP then this 
coupling gives you a very fair sample of 
one of the best pieces of home produced 
jazz. A.M. 


GRIMES AND HIS RHYTHM AND 
BLUES QUINTET 
**Annie Laurie’? / ‘‘Hot in Harlem’’ 


(Esquire 10-349) 


These were recorded during 1948 in 
New York. Grimes plays excellent 
guitar and the rhythm section lays down 
a loud beat. “Red” Prysock blows a 
Jacquet-inspired tenor at times but is 
also capable of swinging. 

The first title has not, to the best of 
my knowledge, been used as a jazz 
number before and is much superior to 
the theme of the reverse. 

For better class music in the R and B 
idiom this coupling is just the thing 
while the leader’s work is worth hearing 


* by any normal standard. 
A.M. 


GULLIN AND THE KENTON 
SIDEMEN 
‘‘Late Date’’ / ‘Dedicated to Lee’’ 
(Esquire 10-348) 

Both sides were recorded in Stockholm 
last August when the Kenton band was 
in Europe. Lars joins a small group 
comprising the Kenton Soloists (Konitz, 
Zoot Sims, Candoli, and Rosolino) 
plus bassist Don Bagley and drummer 
Stan Levey. There is no piano. 

The first title is mainly ensemble with 
some solo baritone by Gullin and a 
middle-8 by Zoot. The melodic theme 
was composed by the leader and is 
reminiscent of the excellent ‘‘Danny-O” 
released just before Christmas. 

The reverse is also by Gullin who is 
the only soloist. The sequence is 
somewhat similar to “How High The 
Moon”. 

Both sides are superbly played (what 
Swedish performance isn’t?) and are 
two further reasons why no ban should 
be imposed on the mingling together of 
musicians from different countries. A.M 


TINY GRIMES 
WYNONIE HARRIS WITH LUCKY 
MILLINDER’S ORCHESTRA 
**Adam ! Come and Get Your Rib / I like 
my Baby’s Pudding’’ 

(Vogue V2166) 

More good, double-entendre fun from 
Mr. Blues ! This time he’s accompanied 
by Millinder’s big band playing with a 
tremendous off-beat. Both sides feature 
solos by a good, rocking Dexter Gordon 

like tenor. 

Wynonie’s voice is not unlike that of 
Joe Turner with its inherent sense of 
rhythm. Unlike Joe, his material is 
happier and more sophisticated but 
nonetheless excellently sung. 

The first title is based on the Biblical 
theory of evolution and is not for 
Granny’s delicate ear-trumpet. A.M. 
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PEE WEE HUNT ORCHESTRA 
Coney Island Washboard / Mama’s 
Gone Goodbye 
(Capitol CL14039) 


HOAGY CARMICHAEL 
Coney Island Washboard / Ida Red 
(Brunswick 05246) 


The story of the girl who, with thim- 
bles on her fingers, played the wash- 
board for the boys down at the famous 
Coney Island funfair is an old one and 
dates back to the twenties. 

This month it is revived on two 
recordings which, for convenience, I 
have linked together. The first, by Pee 
Wee Hunt, is played in his usual style 
complete with wah-wah mute effects, 
but no washboard. The second, by 
Hoagy Carmichael, is much the better. 
If you like Hoagy’s appealing and 
original vocal style then you are sure to 
want to have this bright and bouncy 
version complete with washboard and 
fine little Dixieland group directed fe 
Matty Matlock. 


STAN KENTON ORCHESTRA 
The Creep / Jeepers Creepers 
(Capitol CL14054) 


The Kenton band took ‘The Creep” 
back to the States with them from their 
European tour and they make an attract- 
ive semi-commercial arrangement of it. 
The performance has a nice lift and 
Stan’s piano against muted trumpet is 
effective. 

The old swing number on the reverse 
is, however, the better side. the band 
swings out in fine style featuring some 
good, modern style trumpet in the high 
register. 


MEADE LUX LEWIS 
Chicago Flyer / Blues Whistle. 
(Vogue V2123) 


It's been quite a long time since I 
heard any Meade Lux Lewis and this 
coupling, from Blue Note, is most 
refreshing. Both sides were recorded 
in 1944 and were I believe originally 
twelve inchers. Anyway, they reveal 
Meade’s dazzling technique and _in- 
ventive abilities to the full. There has 
been so much phoney boogie recorded 
in recent years that it is a pleasure to 
hear the genuine article. 

Both sides are Meade’s own composi- 
tions and it will no doubt be a matter 
of individual choice whether you prefer 
the up-tempo and exciting train boogie 
on the first side or the slower-paced, but 
equally enjoyable blues on the reverse. 
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VIC LEWIS ORCHESTRA 
Bark for Barksdale / Happy Hornblowers 
(Decca F10260) 


The Vic Lewis orchestra has produced 
a very entertaining and stimulating 
coupling this month. The first side is 
an interpretation of Gerry Mulligan’s 
music and Vic scores with the up-to-date 
sound of the orchestra. True the music 
is derivative, but it’s none-the-less good 
of its kind and it is refreshing to find a 
local band ready to experiment in this 
way. The sax section phrasing is 
particularly good and it’s only the 
weakness of attack in the brass section 
that slightly mars this performance. 

Much the same remarks apply to the 
reverse—a catchy little tune with 
emphasis on the off beat rhythm. 
Though slanted towards the commercial 
market, the boys display a high degree 
of musicianship. Modernists will cer- 
tainly find this coupling worth a spin. 


BOB MANNING) with BOBBY 
HACKETT RHYTHM GROUP 


You Made Me love You / Venus Di Milo 
(Capitol CL14065) 


This record has been placed among the 
jazz reviews simply because of the 
presence of Bobby Hackett on the first 
side. Bob Manning is a run-of-the-mill 
commercial singer, but what a difference 
this kind of accompaniment makes, for 
Hackett’s delicately phrased backing 
gives this performance a stature that it 
really doesn’t deserve. First side recom- 
mended to all those who enjoy Hackett’s 
sensitive and Bix-like horn playing. 


BILLY MAY ORCHESTRA 
Whistle Stop / The Breeze and I 
(Capitol CL14068) 


Both sides here are rather more 
commercial than usual. Nevertheless, 
the first side has some well played 
guitar and a few bars of alto worth 
noting. The reverse is a competentely 
played dance performance which varies 
from foxtrot to tango, and ends up with 
quite a gale blowing ! Not up to Billy 
May’s usual standard. PT. 


MACHITO Y SUS AFRO CUBANS 
Que Bonito Puerto Rico / Advnianza 
(Secco $V2196) 

TITO RIVERA and HIS HAVANA 
MANBO ORCH. 

Indicidida / Chico’s Mambo 


Caravana / Gin And Seven 
(Secco $V2194 & SV2195) 
Don't think these sides are misplaced 


in the jazz section, before you hear them 
If it’s rhythm you want then these will 
surely appeal to you. They are played 
with a tremendous swing and some of the 
brass playing is quite extraordinary. 
This is genuine and real Latin American 
music at its exciting best. S.T. 


BOBBY MICKLEBURGH’S 
BOBCATS 
Livery Stable Blues / Bobcat Swing 
(Esquire 10-350) 


It doesn’t help matters that these 
sound as if the front line were recorded 
in a different room to the rhythm 
section. The piano solo on “Livery” is 
so faint as to be almost inaudible, and 
one strains one’s ears for the sound of a 
drummer on either side. 


You can add to that, that the band 
sound frightfully dispirited, and not 
very interesting in what they are playing 
anyway. 


THE GLENN MILLER ORCHESTRA 


I Got Rhythm / Sleepy Time Gal 
(Columbia SCM5086) 


Columbia have dug back to the 
summer of 1937 for these two early 
Miller recordings which were originally 
made for American Brunswick. Both 
are routine swing performances of the 
period and lack any of thesubtleties of 
the later Miller performances. The first 
side features some trumpet by Charlie 
Spivak; Jerry Jerome on tenor; and a 
rather unnecessary drum solo from 
George Simon. Of little interest, other 
than historical. Pa. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON’S 
Red Hot Peppers 
Smoke House Blues / Wild Man Blues 
(HMV B10645 and 7M187) 


Two further examples of jazz a-la-Jelly- 

Roll: neither of which have been issued 
here before. The first side comes from 
a 1926 session and features George 
Mitchell (tpt), Kid Ory (tmb), Omer 
Simeon (clt), Johnny St. Cyr (bjo), 
John Lindsay (bass), and Andrew 
Hilaire (drs). The second was made the 
following year, Mitchell and Jelly are 
still there but the rest of the personnel 
was changed to, Geo. Bryant (tmb), 
Johnny Dodds (clt), Stomp Evans 
(alto), Bud Scott (gir), Quinn Wilson 
(tuba), and Baby Dodds (drs). 


*‘Smokehouse” is Morton at his best. 
It contains a fine example of his in- 
comparable piano playing and has a 
gentle swing from the first note to the 
delightfully hesitant coda. The reverse 
is almost as good —some will say 
better—with its fine Mitchell chorus and 
a wonderful split one between Dodds 
and Jelly. | am not strongly in favour of 
Mr. Evans’ slap-tonguing, (it is all a 
matter of opinion) but there is hardly 
enough of it to spoil an otherwise 
excellent side. 


RED NORVO TRIO 
Move / Zing Went the Strings of my 
Heart 
(Vogue V2198) 
This delectable group lead by Norvo on 
vibes is completed by guitarist Tal 
Farlow and bassist Charlie Mingus. 
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The music they produce comes close to 
being jazz chamber music without ever 
becoming pretentious. 

The Denzil Best tune, made famous by 
Miles Davis, swings along at a spanking 
pace while the show tune from “Listen 
Darling” is a little gem with delicately 
played guitar chords and an incredible 
lift from the bass. A.M. 


KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 
1919 Rag / Down Home Rag 
Blues for Home Parts 1 and 2. 
(Good Time Jazz GV2187 and GV2190) 
The two rags were recorded when Mutt 
Carey and Darnell Howard were with 
Ory, and the band get a more authentic 
sound, than on the second record, when 
Teddy Buckner replaced Carey on 
trumpet and Joe Darensbourg played 
clarinet in place of Howard. They are 
fine tunes and the band make them 
their own type of music—in short | 
doubt if any band has ever played rags 

as well as this one did. 

The “Blues” was recorded at a Dixie- 
land Jubilee concert, and although it 
contains some nice piano by Lloyd 
Glenn, it is not much more thana big 
show-off. S.T. 


BERNARD PEIFFER-PIANO SOLOS 
“Caravan’’ / ‘‘Jalousie’’ 
(Esquire 10-346) 


This is the first solo record by French 
pianist Peiffer to appear here and I hope 
it heralds the issue of many more. In 
all fairness to the soloist I must say there 
are better examples of his genius but 
this coupling is an excellent introduction 
to his work. 

Peiffer brings a _ classically-trained 
mind to bear on the modern style, mix- 
ing in occasional elements of both 
Wilson and Garner. He has a firm, 
sometimes heavy, touch and an assured 
assured air of conviction. His treat- 
ment of the Ellington tune is worthy of 
a place in any collection while ‘Jalousie’ 
is only a little less effective. A.M. 


SID PHILLIPS AND HIS BAND 
At a Georgia Camp Meeting /Strut Miss 
Lizzie 
(HMV BD6159) 

South Rampart St. Parade / Havin’ Fun 
(HMV BD164 
Here are four competent performances 
from Sid Phillips compact little Dixie- 
land group who continue to turn out 
some of the most musicianly two-beat 
style jazz heard in this country. It’s 
commercial Dixieland, but played well 


enough and with enough feeling to 
please the average jazz fan as well as the 
wider public for whom presumably it is 
primarily intended. 


FREDDY RANDALL AND HIS BAND 
Carolina In The Morning / Tin Roof 
Blues 

(Parlophone R3835) 

Two bright bits of Dixieland in the 
well known Randall manner. Freddy 
plays excellently in both sides, but I am 
sure the band would show more drive 
if something had not been lost in the 
recording studio. A\ll the solo parts are 
splendid, but the ensemble passages 
never quite get together, and the rhythm 
seems spaced away from the front line. 
This is a common fault in British 
studios—can’t something be done about 
it ? S.T. 


BERNARD PEIFFER 
PLAYS WITH CONVICTION 


THE RONNIE SCOTT ORCHESTRA 
‘Dear Old Southland’’ / ‘‘Cymbalism’’ 
(Esquire 10-351) 

New tone colour has been added to the 
Scott band here with the addition of 
Vic Feldman on pianoand conga drum. 
The ‘Deep River” tune is played won- 
derfully well at three tempos by trumpet- 
er Jimmy Deuchar and there is a 
stimulating Latin rhythm introduced 
towards the end. Scott does not solo on 

this side. 

The reverse features Tony Crombie, 
Britain’s most controversial drummer. 
Is is not one of those long, pointless 
drum breaks but has the percussion 
effects dovetailed neatly into the solos 
by Scott, Deuchar, Humble, Wray and 
Feldman on conga drum. 

Full marks to the Scott band for 
continually experimenting but isn’t the 
ending to the second side a little abrupt? 

A.M. 


DINAH WASHINGTON 
My Man’s An Undertaker / Since My 
Man Has Gone And Went. 
(Oriole CB1266) 


Side one is a first class blues put over 
in exhilarating fashion by Miss Wash- 
ington. She gets fine backing from a 
good little jump band, which in- 
cludes a fine tenor player who gets a 
chorus to himself. 

The backing is done in calypso 
manner. The lyrics are decidedly hum- 
orous, and Dinah agains proves what 
an excellent singer she is. S.T. 


LU WATTERS’ YERBA BUENA 
JAZZ BAND 
Trombone Rag / Sunburst Rag 
(Vogue V2175) 


Both these were recorded for the West 
Coast label in April 1946. 

Turk Murphy’s rag on the first side is 
played with tremendous drive and 
enthusiasm. Turk’s trombone domin- 
ates, but he is well backed by Bob 
Scobey’s forthright trumpet and Bob 
Helm’s clarinet. Personally, I find the 
consciously corny rhythm section rather 
hard to take, but it does manage to 
play with a good deal more beat than 
most others of this school. 

The reverse features pianist Walter 
Rose. Walter has absorbed the style 
of the old time ragtime players, added 
his own ideas, and the result is most 
pleasing. I would have preferred this 
without rhythm section support, but 
except for the over-corny drumming 
the boys keep pretty much in the 
background. P.T. 


TEDDY WILSON TRIO 
Taking a Chance on Love / Someone 
To Watch Over Me. 
(Esquire 10-352) 


As always, good taste is the watch 
word with Teddy, at the keyboard here 
on these two titles recorded eighteen 
months ago in Sweden. 

Teddy seems able to see (or rather hear) 
the complete performance in his own 
mind from the very first bar ; conse- 
quently there‘ is no fumbling, no 
awkward gaps or breaks in the flow of 
ideas during his playing. Neither, for 
matter, has he come under the infiuence 
of either Bud Powell or Erroll Garner. 

His playing comes as a breath of 
fresh air and the first title, in particular, 
is sheer perfection. 
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BENNY CARTER—SAM DONAHUE 
(Capitol LC6649) 

As no one would think of issuing a 
single sided record these days, LPs 
sometimes make strange bed fellows. 
However both sides here have one thing 
in common, they make good commer- 
cial dance music. As is to be expected 
the Carter is the side, with some lovely 
Carter alto on such tunes as “*Pionciana”™ 
and “I Can’t get Started”; some de- 
lightful sax-scoring in the Carter manner 
on “I Can't Escape From You”; and 
some fine trumpet by Benny on “I 
Surrender Dear”. Pleasant listening. 

IDA COX 

‘‘Coffin Blues—Rambling Blues—Mean 
Papa, Turn Your Key—Ida Cox’s 
Lawdy Lawdy Biues’’ : ‘‘Worn Down 
Daddy—You Stole My Man—Misery 
Blues—Blue Kentucky Blues’’. 

(London AL3517) 

Ida Cox recorded this fine selection 
at the same period as Ma Rainey and 
Bessie Smith were recording, and with 
much the same accompaniments. There 
is some beautiful Tommy Ladnier to be 
heard on the first two titles, with 
excellent backing from Jesse Crump on 
organ. The third and fourth tracks are 
with, Ladnier, Jimmy O’Bryant (clt.), 
Lovie Austin (pno.), and Arville Harris 
(tenor), and the band get plenty of 
space to parade their prowess. The 
first two titles on Side Two, feature 
Charlie Green (tmb.), Buster Bailey 
(clt.), Fletcher Henderson (pno.), Char- 
lie Dixon (bjo.), and either Ladnier or 
Joe Smith. Here again the band get 
plenty of room to move around. Her 
accompaniment for the last tracks is 
unknown. 

Ida Cox hasn’t much power in her 
voice but her phrasing is delightfully 
sensitive and she stresses her lines with 
great subtlety. Yet another winner 
from the fine London Archive Series. 


MILES DAVIS—YOUNG MAN 
WITH A HORN 
(Vogue LDE-028) 

Miles recorded these for ‘Blue Note’ in 
1952 with Jay Jay Johnson (tmb); 
Jackie McLean (alto); Gil Coggins (pno) 
Oscar Pettiford(bs), and Kenny Clarke 


(drs.). 


The full group is to be heard on the 

Swedish folk song “Dear Old Stock- 
holm’; Gillespie’s You”; 
Pettiford’s ““Chance and McLean’s 
*“‘Donna™ (based on ‘‘Indiana’’); while 
Miles is backed by rhythm only on 
two lovely ballads “Yesterdays” and 
“How Deep Is The Ocean? ”. 

There is magic in the Davis trumpet on 
each performance and his love of melody 
is well in evidence. Jay Jay is still a 
great modern soloist despite his partial 
retirement from jazz. The Pettiford- 
Clarke partnership needs no introduct- 
ion while the two new men acquit 
themselves well. A.M. 

JOHNNY DODDS. Volume 2 

“19th Street Blues; Loveless Love; 
C.C. Pill Blues; Your Folks’’—‘‘Messin’ 
2round; Adam’s Apple; Salty Dog; 

Steal Away. 
(London AL3513) 

Eight more fine Dodds’ sides, some of 
which have already been issued here, 
but all of which benefit greatly from 
most improved recording. 

The first two sides are solos with 
accompaniment by Tiny Parham on 
piano—the second being a most ex- 
ceptional piece of improvisation. Title 
three has singing by Blind Blake, plus 
Jimmy Bertrand on washboard and 
slide whistle. The last track on this 
side is a lovely swingy affair, containing 
some splendid clarinet from Dodds, 
with accompaniment from Jimmy Blythe 
and Bertrand. 

The first two tracks on the backing, 
are somewhat under-recorded, but con- 
tain in addition to Dodds some excellent 
trumpet by Freddie Keppard over a 
most exciting washboard rhythm. The 
last two tracks here find Dodds with an 
unknown guitarist, pianist and vocalist. 
Of exceptional interest is this version 
of Jackson’s “Salty Dog”. S.T. 
GREAT ELLINGTON SOLOISTS 

(HMV DLPI1025) 

For those who like the small band 
Ellington sound, here is a neat selection 
on one record. I think it a great pity 
the Gramophone Company had to mix 
the sessions as they have, and an even 
greater pity they did not choose some of 
the un-issued Ellington titles, but 
nevertheless this LP makes pleasant 
listening. 


From Barney Bigard we have “Charlie 
The Chulo”; ‘“‘Lament For Javanette 
From Johnny Hodges, ‘Queen Bess”’; 
“Squatty Roo”; “Day Dream”; “Things 
Ain’t What They Used To Be”. From 
Rex Stewart, “Subtle Slough”. From 
the Ellington Band, ‘Transblucency”. 

A nice selection; but all Ellington 
collectors wiill have them all already. 

BUD FREEMAN & HIS FAMOUS 

CHICAGOANS 

‘*Shim-Me-Sha-Wabble; Forty-Seventh 
And State; That Da Da Strain; At The 
Jazz Band Ball—Prince of Wails; Jack 
Hits The Road; Muskrat Ramble; 

After A While’’ 
(Columbia 33S1016) 

All these were recorded in New York 
on 23rd July 1940, and if nothing else 
make interesting comparison with the 
sides by the Lawson-Haggart Jazz Band. 
Barring “47th & State” they have all 
been issued here before, but it is nice 
to have them in one complete package, 
especially (wonder of wonders!) as they 
are all session mates. 


Overseas Service ! ! 


RECORDS SENT TAX FREE ! 
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thousands of records overseas, 
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orders sent same day C.O.D. if 
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The men on this job were, Max 
Kaminsky, tpt. (not on “47th” or 
“Jack”’); Jack Teagarden, tmb—Pee 
Wee Russell, clt—Bud Freeman, tenor 
—Dave Bowman, pno—Eddie Condon, 
gtr—Mort Stuhlmaker, bass—Dave 
Tough, drums, and no better bunch 
ever tackled this type of jazz. The 
rhythm is fine (catch Tough’s wonderful 
drumming behind Bowman on “‘47th’’), 
and all the solos are full of interest. 
Teagarden is particularly good on the 
blues; Bowman plays excellent piano 
on the aforementioned ‘*47”; Pee Wee 
Russell shows what a sensitive musician 
he was; Kaminsky provides a strong 
lead; and the leader exhibits to advan- 
tage his own personality brand of tenor 
playing. This is good ‘white’ music. 
The recording has quality, but is apt 
to blast in places. a. 


ERROLL GARNER TRIO 
(Vogue LDE-034) 

This is the first Garner LP to be issued 
here and consists of eight tracks record- 
ed in September 1949 for the ‘Roost’ 
label. Erroll bounces and swings his 
way through “Thing Called Love’’and 
“Scatterbrain” taking the remaining 
titles (“Deep Purple; Goodbye; Thro- 
ugh A Long And Sleepless Night’’) 
in varying and effective moods. 

Leonard Gaskin (bass) and Charlie 
Smith (ds) help without undue intru- 
sion and the overall result is one of 
pleasing, rhythmic melody. A.M, 


JACKIE GLEASON & ORCHESTRA 
Lover’s Rhapsody 
(Cap. Vol. LC6645) 

The main attraction here is the 
presence of Bobby Hackett whose 
stylish and sensitive trumpet playing 
gives quality to an otherwise anaemic 
selection played in the most saccherine 
manner possible. Bobby’s essentially 
musical and jazz phrased solos makes, 
one side only, worth spinning. _P.T. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS AND SONNY 
GREER 
(Capitol LC6650) 

A hotch-potch selection of Coleman 
Hawkins and Sonny Greer recordings, 
all of which were cut for Capitol in 
early 1945. 

Coleman Hawkins assembled a good 
group for this session which included 
Howard McGhee on trumpet, Vic 
Dickenson on trombone, Charles Thom- 
pson at the piano and Oscar Pettiford 
on bass. “Hollywood Stampede” is a 
moderately interesting riff number with 
some good Hawkins tenor plus a very 
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BUD FREEMAN 


PLAYS GOOD TENOR-SAX 
WITH HIS CHICAGOANS 
typical Vic Dickenson trombone solo. 
“Riff Tide” is a similar sort of concoct- 
ion and features some high register work 


from McGhee. “Stuffy” is more in- 
teresting in both construction and 
performance but lapses into conven- 
tional riffing towards the end. Best 
selection is the last one, a moody 
version of the old pop tune “I’m 
Through With Love” which features 
Hawkins playing in that liquid, rhapso- 
dic style that few have equalled. 

The Sonny Greer selections on the 
reverse are typically Ellington both in 
mood and style, Sonny used for this 
session Taft Jordon, Otto Hardwick, 
Barney Bigard and Fred Guy (all old 
Ellingtonians) while the rest of the 
personnel comprise Red Callender on 
bass and Duke Brooks on piano (Yes, 
there really is a Duke Brooks). 

The music is typically Ellington small 
band jazz and all fans of the Duke will 
want to have these new versions of 
“Mood Indigo” and “The Mooche” 
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SONNY GREER 


both of which are very well played, 
The former features a lovely alto solo 
from Otto Hardwick, a musician whose 
contribution to the Ellington band has 
never been sufficiently appreciated, while 
Taft does well with the Cootie Williams 
solo in “‘The Mooche’. The other 
two selections, “Bug In A Rug” and 
“Kandy Lamb” are less effective, but 
have their moments. PF. 


MILTON JACKSON and his NEW 
GROUP 
(Vogue LDE044) 

The assertions of Steve Race some 
years ago that Milt Jackson was the 
most corny musician ever to make a 
name with modern jazz are utterly 
refuted by the issue of this LP. His 
presentation and multiplicity of ideas 
throughout these eight tracks establish 
him as the greatest post-Hampton vibes 
man. 

Five pieces feature Milt in his more 
recent quartet setting with pianist Jack 
Lewis, bassist Percy Heath and bop 
pioneer-drummer Kenny Clarke, im- 
plemented on three occasions by altoist 
Lou Donaldson. My _ favourite 
moments with this group stem from 
Milt’s playing on the beautiful ballad 
“Lillie”, the neat piano-vibes interplay 
of the catchy “What's New” and 
Donaldson’s clean, rhythmic rendering 
of his own theme ‘‘On The Scene”’. 

admire Vogue's courage in issuing 
the remaining three tracks of Milt playing 
with Thelonious Monk. Monk is con- 
tinually the object of scorn, but too 
many people decry his limited technique 
without ever considering his consistent- 
ly interesting ideas. Milton and The- 
lonius make a strong partnership on 
“Willow Weep For Me”. On “Eronel”’ 
and Monk’s own “‘Criss Cross’’, altoist 
Ed. Gregory (under his Moslem alias of 
Sahib Shibad) joins the group with a set 
of ideas which almost match Donald- 
son’s. A high standard of musician- 
ship from all sides and a fine LP. R.H. 


BUNK JOHNSON.... 
*“*The last Testament Of A Great New 
Orleans Jazzman’’ 
(Columbia SX1015) 

Columbia has done jazz fans a real 
service with the release over here of this 
twelve inch LP containing what is 
undoubtedly Bunk Johnson’s most 
interesting, if not his best recorded 
work. 

No doubt the story of these sessions is 
familiar to most readers and suffice it is 
to recall that these selections were 
recorded at the Stuyvesant Casino in 
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New York, using only one mike, 
during three days in December, 1947 
and were Bunk’s last sides before his 
death just under two years later. The 
recordings were supervised by Harold 
Drob who told Bunk to get the men with 
whom he would most like to record and 
the results are here in this album to prove 
Drob’s wisdom and Bunk’s interesting 
choice. Bunk stipulated that the men he 
chose should be able to read music 
easily, be willing to obey his instructions 
and be prepared for careful rehearsal. 
The repertoire was to include jazz 
standards, rags, pop tunes, a cowboy 
song and even a rumba since Bunk felt 
that his band should be able to play all 
kinds of music to which people dance. 


| There is, unfortunately, little space to 
go into details of the performances 
individually, but all have that essential 
jazz spark, and are played in the most re- 
laxed mood that I have ever heard from a 
Bunk band. Bunk was obviously well 
past his prime in all his recordings, 
but he plays here with plenty of spirit 
and jazz sense, and in a style that makes 
one wish that he had recorded in his 
early life. 


In support there is some very effective 
clarinet from Garvin Bushell, who was 
with Mamie Smith’s Jazz Hounds and 
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Chick Webbs before becoming leading 
oboist in the Radio City Music Hall 
orchestra. The trombone chair is ably 
occupied by Ed Cuffee of the old 
McKinney Cotton Pickers, with Don 
Kirkpatrick at the piano. The rhythm 
section comprises Danny Barker on 
guitar, Welman Braud on bass and 
Alphonso Steele on drums. Though, 
with theexception of Garvin Bushell, no 
one is particularly strong on solo work, 
the little group works remarkably well 
together in the ensemble passages and 
plays with an unusual degree of light 
and shade, and musical good taste. 
A fine collection that should find a 
place in every serious jazz collector’s 
library. 

Numbers played are: “The Enter- 
tainer’, “Chloe”, “Someday”, “*Kink- 
lets’, ““The Minstrel Man’, ‘You're 
Driving Me Crazy”, “Till We Meet 
Again”, “That Teasin’ Rag”, “Out Of 
Nowhere”, “Some Of These Days”, 
“Hilarity Rag” and “Marie Elena”. 

BEN LIGHT Volume 2 
(Capitol LC6651) 

Ben Light, an oldtimer of the American 
dance band profession, who has 
played with many leading orchestras, 
has been devoting himself to solo work 
in cafés and bars in recent years; and 
these recordings are just the sort of 
thing the customers would be certain to 
request. All the numbers featured, 
which include ““Rose Room”, ‘‘Sibon- 
ey’, “Do You Ever Think Of Me”, 
“Whispering” and Ben’s own “Benny’s 
Bounce” are played with polish in a 
flashy and rather commercial style, 
supported by Hammond Organ and 
rhythm section. 


LAWSON-HAGGART JAZZ BAND 
**Struttin’? With Some Barbecue; Tin 
Roof Blues; That’s A Plenty’’—‘‘Sweet 
Lorraine; Someday, Sweetheart; Royal 
Garden Blues; Fidgety Feet’’ 
(Brunswick LA8639) 

This, the fifth of the series by this band, 
is much better than the last, “Ragtime 
Jamboree”, but not quite up to the fine 
standard of the first two. The reason is 
that perhaps I am getting a little tired of 
the tunes here portrayed. 

However, I must confess I don’t know 
of any contemporary band who play 
with such obvious enthusiasm. The music 
is bright and the solo spots from Yank 
Lawson, Lou McGarity, Lou Stein, 
and others is interesting, and at times 
exciting. I could have done without the 
amplified guitar, which sounds strangely 
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out of place, but all-in-all this is first 

class music-a-la-dixie. S.T. 

BILLY MAY’S ORCHESTRA 
(Capitol LC6644) 

According to the dictionary Bacchana- 
lia (the title of this LP) is a Roman 
festival celebrated with frenzied danc- 
ing, singing and revelry. There is no 
singing here and the revelry can hardly 
be judged to be frenzied. 

It’s all very familiar stuff and if you 
like the Billy May formula and style 
of dressing up old standards and pops 
in swinging, digestible guise, then you'll 
certainly want to have this LP. Of the 
eight sides contained in it only two, 
‘“Bacchanalia” and “You And The 
Night And The Music” have not prev- 
iously been issued on 78. ‘4 Pee, 


JOHNNY MERCER 


(Volume 2) (Capitol LC6648) 
(Volume 3) LC6648 
(Volume 4) LC6655 


So popular have these volumes of 
songs by Johnny Mercer proved, that 
Capitol now present three more in the 
series. It’s not hard to guess the reason 
for this popularity, since Mr. Mercer 
has a wonderfully infectious personality 
plus a fine sense of rhythm. Add to this 
a mischievous sense of humour and an 
uncanny knack of getting the best out 
of even the corniest of pop tunes and 
you have the complete answer. £8 
“NEW SOUNDS FROM EUROPE 

VOL. 3—SWEDEN”’ 
(Vogue LDE-052) 
This is some of the best and most 
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recently recorded Swedish jazz to be 
released here. Lars Gullin leads on all 
eight tracks playing baritone on six and 
alto on the remaining two. A further 
new sound is pianist Putte Lindblom 
who plays with a precise daintyness. 

Gullin is alone with the rhythm 
section on “Ablution’” (‘All The 
The Things You Are”); “You Go To 
My Head”; “The Things We Did Last 
Summer” and “Lady Fingers” (““Cher- 
okee”’). 

Weine Denliden joins him on trumpet 
for “The Front” (“Fine and Dandy”); 
“North Express”; ‘Hershey Bar’ and 
“The Boy Next Door”. 


RAGTIME PIANO ROLL 
James Scott ‘‘Grace & Beauty; Ragtime 
Oriole’’—Tom Turpin ‘*St. Louis Rag”’ 
—Joseph Lamb ‘‘American Beauty 
Rag’’—Scott Joplin ‘‘Joplin’s New 
Rag; Original Rags; Fig Leaf Rag; 
The Entertainer’’. 

(London AL3515) 

Here is a real feast for the ragtime 
collector—eight genuine rags played by 
their composers. You will find, without 
exception, all these tunes have except- 
ional melodies, some of them you will 
know, but others, such as the fine “Fig 
Leaf” and most delicate “Ragtime 
Oriole”, will perhaps be new to you. | 
wouldn’t go as far as to say that com- 
posers are necessarily the best pianists, 
but James Scott plays his fine “Grace 
& Beauty” with subtle delicacy; Joplin 
gives the famous ‘The Entertainers” 
excellent treatment; and Tom Turpin 
shows that he was probably _ the 
best of the bunch. 

The recording on all tracks is out- 
standingly good. S.T. 


THE ROARING TWENTIES 
The California Ramblers. 
(Jazz Archives Series) London AL3516 
The California Ramblers were one of 
the more progressive white recording 
groups in the twenties and their work 


appeared on many labels, often under 
pseudonyms and with varying personn- 
els. Though these suffer from a plod- 
ding rhythm, corny arrangements, and 
very dated vocals, there is nevertheless 
some good solo work to be heard from 
musicians such as Adrian Rollini 
Chelsea Quealey and Bobby Davis. 
Selections such as these are hard to 
criticise, but they should be judged in 
much the same manner as one would 
compare an early silent film to the 
latest epic in colour and Cinemascope. 
It is therefore mostly from an historical 
point of view that these are of interest, 
and London should be congratulated 
on having had the courage to issue an 
album with such limited appeal. An- 
other link in the story of jazz so well 
represented in these “Jazz Archive” 
series. 


“THE BiRD ” 
FLIES WELL ON VOGUE 
LDE 032 


SIR CHARLES THOMPSON ALL 
STARS 
(Vogue LDE 032) 

Taken all round this record paints a 
fairly conclusive illustration of Charles 
Thompson’s style, both as a small- 
group composer and as a semi-swing, 
semi-bop pianist. Seven of the eight 
titles are his own creations. 
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Four tracks—‘Taking Off”, “The 
Street Beat”, 20th Century Blues” and 
the standard tune “If I Had You”— 
are from an excellent 1945 session with 
Buck Clayton (tpt), Dexter Gordon 
(tnr), Charlie Parker (alto), Thompson 
(pno), Danny Barker (gtr), Jimmy Butts 
(bass) and J. C. Heard (ds). Driven by 
Heard’s wholesome beat Buck Clayton 
is superb. The Bird too, flies well during 
his solos. His attractive ideas appear 
unscathed by the addiction which ruined 
so much of his middle-forties work. 


The remaining tracks contain a lot of 
pleasant piano by Thompson but suffer 
in parts from the presence of Leo 
Parker. His wild, rather beatless Bostic 
style completely ruins “Mad Lad”. 
Apart from this one unmannerly music- 
ian the LP (with its witty sleeve design) 
is a good buy, particularly for students 
of the early bop era. 

R.H. 
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POPULAR 


VOCAL 


WINIFRED ATWELL. 
Wanderlust Waltz—Story 
Loves / Moonlight Fiesta” (Phillips 
PB224 & PB234). Miss Atwell’s piano 
continues to be a big selling force and. 
although she has removed herself a long 
way from jazz in these offerings, she 
shows her skill to a marked degree. 
NORMAN BROOKS. “I'd Like To Be 
In Your Shoes, Baby/ I'm Kinda Crazy” 
(London HL8015). If you liked Al 
Jolson you are certain to go for Mr. 
Brooks—he’s good. 
EDDIE CALVERT. “Margot’s Minwet/ 
Midnight” (Columbia DB3444) “Kies 
Me Again/With a Song In My Heart” 
(Melodisc 1178). The man with the 
golden trumpet wrings every ounce of 
melody from these four numbers. 
Norrie Paramor’s accompaniment to 
the first two is excellent, but the last 
named tune is perhaps the best of them 
all. 
BILLY DANIELS. “Deed I Do / You 
Can't Kiss A Dream Goodnight—I 
Get A Thrill Thinking Of You / Game 
Love” (Oriole CBI260 & 81264) 
There is no better commerci®! singer 
than Daniels. He puts a deal of zest 
into everything he does, and he has 
never done anything better than the 
first tune here. 
DEEP RIVER BOYS. “My Castle On 
The Nile / Lucky Black Cat” (HMV 
B10633). This fine vocal group have a 
queer mixture of material here. Side 
one is a first class number for them, but 
they seem a bit at sea with the not very 
strong novelty on the reverse. 
LEO DIAMOND. “Sadie Thompson's 
Song / On The Mail” (Columbia 
DB3437). If you have to have a version 
of “Blue Pacific Blues” here is the 
original version as played by Diamond 
on his harmonica. The backing is a 
good bit of jazzy harmonica playing. 
It has beat and attack. 
HARRY GROVE & HIS MUSIC. 
“Song Of The Maggie / Wanderlust” 
(Decca F10267). First side is the catchy 
little tune from the new Ealing Studios 
film “The Maggie”. It was adapted by 
composer John Addison from the well 
known traditional Scottish reel “‘Ham- 
ilton House”, but Harry Grove’s 
version lacks the lightness and sauciness 
of the sound track. 

RICHARD HAYMEN & ORCH. 
“Sadie Thompson’s Song / Drive In” 
(Oriole CB1256). Two instrumentals 


““Boogamba/ 
Of Three 


mainly played by an unnamed harmonica 
player. Listen to this, then listen to Leo 
Diamond and then take your pick. 

INK SPOTS. “Ebb Tide / If You 
Should Say Goodbye” (Parlophone 
MSP6074). This vocal group lean very 
heavily on the sentimental, but sing 
with fine understan ling. If you have a 


credit account with your laundry, this 
is for vou. 

EVELYN KNIGHT. “Mama Ain’t 
Cookin’ Today If The Sun Isn't 
Shining” (Brunswick 05251). Wonder- 
ful stuff! Fine jumpy singing with 


excellent accompaniments from Sy Oliv- 
er and Sonny Burke—first side with Sy 
is particularly good. Don’t miss this one, 


BILLY 
FRANKIE LAINE. 
Heart / You Left Me Out In The Rain” 
(Oriole CBiG97). New Crleans / 


DANIELS 
“Heart Of My 


Granada” (Philips PB242). Best of 
these four new ones by Laine is the 
excellent Carmichael tune ‘New Orleans’ 
—it has a good melody and is given that 
old rhythm treatment. 

KEN MACKINTOSH & ORCH. “Off 
Shore / Edwardian—Echoing Blues / 
The Monster” (HMV BD1320 & BD 
1321). These range from the tuneful 
“Off Shore”, with its fine alto playing, 
to the slightly frantic ‘Monster’ with its 
modern overtones. A fine band that can 
lay its hand to any type of jazz—and do 
it well. 

LOU MONTE. “Darktown Strutters 
Ball / | Know How You Feel” (HMV 
B10646). Accompanied by Hugh Win- 
terhalter, Monte sings the first title in 
what the label calls “Italian Style”. 
Gibberish is another word. 
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JIMMY RICKS with the RAVENS 
“Who'll Be The Fool / Rough Ridin’ ” 
(Oriole CB1258). Fine rhythmic sing- 
ing with the excellent Ravens providing 
a wonderful background to the deep 
bass of Jimmy Ricks. Get this one. 
JANE RUSSELL. **What Is This I Feel/ 
Well I'll Be Smitched”’ (Oriole) CB1262. 
Both from the film ‘*French Line’, the 
second is the more amusing. Jane 
hasn't a very big voice, but you can’t 
have it all ways can you ? 

SAUTER-FINEGAN ORCHBSTRA. 
“Where’s Ace / Qit The Road To 
Dreamland” (HMV B10650). Rhythmic 
melody, finely orchestrated in the usual 
interesting S-F manner. ‘Ace’ is rath- 
er spooky, but won’t frighten the kids. 


AXEL STORDAHL & ORC. “Sadie 
Song / High Strung” 
(Capitol CL14047). Two excellent in- 
strumentals. The first side has been 
recorded too often of late but this is 
perhaps the best version to date. 
MAXINE SULLIVAN. “Boogie 
Woogie Maxixe / Piper In The Glen” 
(Parlophone R3833). Time was when 
Viaxine would have got in the jazz 
section—but not now. Her pitching is 
faulty and she has lost that beat she 
used to have. Pity. 

NORMAN WISDOM. “I'd Like To 
Put On Record / My Little Dog” 
(Philips PB223). First side is from 
“Trouble In Store” and it doesn't 
seem fair that such a funny man as 
Mr. Wisdom should have such a really 
pleasant voice. The reverse is quite 
charming, and a must for all dog 
lovers. 
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Rediscovered 


FATs WALLER SOLOS 
Squeeze me; You can’t do what my last man did; 


Your time now; Papa better watch your step; Snake hips 
AL 3507 
6 
COLLECTOR'S ITEMS VOL 
Hot and ready; It’s a low-down thing 
RICHARD M. JONES’ JAZZ WIZARDS: 

ELISHA HERBERT (Cnt.), HONORE DUTRAY (Tmb.), ARTIE STARCK (Clar.) 
RICHARD M. JONES (Pno.), BABY DODDs (Drs.) 
Recorded 1928 
Mojo strut; Alexander, where’s that band ? 
PARHAM-PICKETT APOLLO SYNCOPATORS: 
possibly REUBEN REEVES (Cnt.), TINY PARHAM (Pno.), 
LEROY PICKETT (Violin), GERALD REEVES (Tmb.), 

JIMMY BERTRAND (Drs.) and others unknown 
Recorded 1926 
A little bit closer; Jim Jackson’s Kansas City blues 
TINY PARHAM AND HIS FORTY-FIVE: 

TINY PARHAM (Pno.), ARTIE STARCK (Clar. & Alto), kip ory (Tmb.), 
JOHNNIE ST. CYR (Bjo.) and unknown Tpt. 

Recorded 1927 
Jingles; Shake ’em up 
CLARENCE WILLIAMS AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 

ED ALLAN (Cnt.), CLARENCE WILLIAMS (Pno.), ARVILLE HARRIS and 
RUSSELL PROCOPE (Altos), possibly BENNY WATERS (Tnr.), 

ED CUFFEE (Tmb.), LEROY HARRIS (Bjo.), CyRUS ST. CLAIR (Tuba) 
Recorded 1927 
AL 3514 

MA RAINEY VOL. |! 
Daddy, goodbye blues; Black eye blues; 

Deep moanin’ blues*; Runaway blues; Leaving this morning; 
Travelling blues*; Sleep talking blues; Blame it on the blues 
accompaniments by TAMPA RED (Guitar) and 
*by THE TUB JUG WASHBOARD BAND 
AL 3502 
€ 
KiNG OLIVER PLAYS THE BLUES 
Fogyism; Western Union blues; 

Bone orchard blues; Tree top tall papa 
IDA COX with possibly DAVE NELSON (Cnt.), ARTHUR CAMPBELL (Pno.) 
and an unknown banjo 
Recorded Chicago 1928 
Death sting me blues; Mistreatin’ man blues; 

Kitchen man; Mean, tight mama 
SARA MARTIN with CLARENCE WILLIAMS’ ORCHESTRA: 

JOE * KING’ OLIVER (Cornet), CHARLIE IRvIs (Tmb.), 
BENNY WATERS (Clar.), CLARENCE WILLIAMS (Pno.), 
BUDDY CHRISTIAN (Banjo), Cyrus sT. CLAIR (Tuba) 
Recorded New York 1928 
AL 3510 


Mama’s got the blues; *Tain’t nobody’s biz-ness if I do; 18th Street strut; 
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JAMES P. JOHNSON EARLY HARLEM PIANO 
Charleston; I’ve got my habits on; Harlem strut; Vampin’ Liza Jan 
Harlem choc’late babies on parade; Make me a pallet on the fl 

Loveless love; It takes love to cure the heart’s disease 
AL 3511 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG PLAYS THE BLUES 
with MEMBERS OF FLETCHER HENDERSON'S ORCHESTRA 
TRIXIE SMITH 
The railroad blues; The world’s jazz crazy, Lawdy so am I 
MA RAINEY 
tountin’ the blues; See see rider 


Jelly bean blues; 


GRANT AND WILSON 
Come on Coot and play that thing; Find me at the Greasy Spoon; @™ 
When your man is going to put you down 

AL 3501 


JOHNNY DODDS VOL. I 
Oriental man; Sock that thing: 

Weary way blues; There'll come a day 

DIXIELAND THUMPERS: JOHNNY DOpDs (Clar.), 
NATTY DOMINIQUE (Cnt.), JIMMY BLYTHE (Pno.), 

BABY (Drs. & Washboard) 

Merry makers’ twine; In the alley blues 
LOVIE BLUES SERENADERS: 

JOHNNY DOoDDs (Clar.), TOMMY LADNIER (Cnt.), LOvIE AUSTIN (Pno. 
RAY PALMER (Tmb.) unknown banjo and HENRY WILLIAMS (Vocal 
Hot Potatoes 
JOHNNY bDopDs (Clar.), BLIND BLAKE (Gtr. & Vocal), 

JIMMY BERTRAND (Washboard and slide whistle) 

Ape man 
BLYTHE’S WASHBOARD RAGAMUFFINS: 

JOHNNY bDopDs (Clar.), JIMMY BLYTHE (Pno.), 

JIMMY BERTRAND (Washboard) 

AL 3505 


JOHNNY DODDS 
Nineteenth Street blues; Loveless love 
JOHNNY bDopps (Clar.) with TINY PARHAM (Pno.) 
C. C. pill blues 
with BLIND BLAKE (Gtr. & Vocal) 
and JIMMY BERTRAND (Washboard & slide whistle) 
Your folks 
with BLYTHE’S WASHBOARD RAGAMUFFINS: 
JIMMY BLYTHE (Pno.), JIMMY BERTRAND (Washboard) 
Messin’ around*; Adam’s apple 
with JIMMY BLYTHE’S RAGAMUFFINS: 
FREDDIE KEPPARD (Cnt.), JIMMY BLYTHE (Pno.) 
and unknown drums & trombone 
*TRIXIE SMITH (Vocal) 

Salty dog; Steal away 
with unknown gtr., pno. and vocal 
Recorded Chicago 1926-28 
AL 3513 
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NEW ORLEANS HORNS 
Mabel’s dream; Riverside blues; Southern stomp 
KING OLIVER’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND: 
JOE ‘ KING’ OLIVER, LOUIS ARMSTRONG (Cornets), 
Qpuonore (Tmb.), Jounny Dopps (Clar.), stomp EVANS (Sax.), 
LIL HARDIN (Pno.), BILL JOHNSON (Banjo), BABY Dopps (Drs.) 
é Recorded Chicago, March 1923 
I just want a daddy 
) CHARLES A. MATSON’S CREOLE SERENADERS: 
ii Unknown personnel, Recorded October 1923 
zr? Stockyard strut; Salty dog 
FREDDIE KEPPARD’S JAZZ CARDINALS: 
= tO -neppe KEPPARD (Cornet), EDDIE VINCENT Or HONORE DUTRAY (Tmb.), 
IMMY O’BRYANT (Clar.), ARTHUR CAMPBELL (Pno.), JASPER TAYLOR (Wood 
blocks), ‘ PAPA ’ CHARLIE JACKSON (Vocal on band 6) 
Recorded Chicago, September 1926 
Dearborn St. blues 
BERNIE YOUNG’S GREOLE JAZZ BAND: 
BERNIE YOUNG (Tpt.), PRESTON JACKSON (Tmb.), 
HAPPY CAULDWELL (Clar.), STOMP EVANS (Sax.), 
‘ZASSINO SIMPSON (Pno.), MIKE MCKENDRICK (Banjo), EDDIE TEMPLE (Drs.) 
Recorded Chicago, 1923 
*Tain’t nobody’s biz-ness if I do 
CHARLES A. MATSON’S CREOLE SERENADERS 
Recorded October, 1923 
AL 3509 
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The Fabulous Trombone of 
IKE RODGERS 
Nickel’s worth of liver 
IKE RODGERS (Tmb.) with ‘ BABy JAY ’ (Cornet), ROOSEVELT SYKES 
(Pno.) and EDITH JOHNSON (Vocal) 
Screenin’ the blues; It hurts so good 
with HENRY BROWN (Pno.) 
Good chib blues 
with ROOSEVELT SYKES (Pno.) ‘and EDITH JOHNSON (Vocal) 
My man blues; Prison blues 
with HENRY BROWN (Pno.) and ALICE MOORE (Vocal) 
21st Street stomp 
with HENRY BROWN (Pno.) 
Barrel house flat 
with MARY JOHNSON (Vocal) and an unknown piano 


AL 3512 


The Folk-Blues of BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON 
Shuckin’ sugar blues; Broke and hungry; 
Lonesome house blues; Jack o’ diamonds blues; Mosquito moan; 
Southern woman blues; That black snake mo-n No. 2; 
Balky mule blues 
AL 3508 


PIONEERS OF BOOGIE WOOGIE 
Honky tonk train blues 
MEADE LUX LEWIS 
Number 29; Fanny Lee blues 
WESLEY WALLACE 
Slow drag 
CHARLIE COW-COW DAVENPORT 
Chain ’em down; Louisiana glide 
BLIND LEROY GARNETT 
Moanin’ the blues 
CHARLIE SPAND 
Henry Brown blues 
HENRY BROWN 
Bands 2 and 3 were recorded in St. Louis, in 1930, 
the remainder in Chicago, in 1929 
AL 3506 


MUGGSY, TESCH AND THE CHICAGOANS 
China Boy; Bull frog blues (a); 
Friars point shuffle; Darktown strutters ball (b); 
Nobody’s sweetheart (a); Whoopee stomp (c); 
Sister Kate; Jazz me blues (a) 
(a) CHARLES PIERCE AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
MUGGSY SPANIER, DICK FEIGIE (Cornets), 
FRANK TESCHEMACHER (Clar. & Sax.), CHARLES PIERCE, 
RALPH RUDDER (Saxes), DAN LIPSCOMBE (Pno.), STUART BRANCH (Gtr.), 
JOHNNY MUELLER (Bass) and PAUL KETTLER (Drs.) with 
JACK READ (Tmb.) on band 5. On bands 7 and 8, 
MORRY BERCOV replaces Teschemacher and JOHNNIE MUELLER plays tuba 

Recorded Chicago, October-November 1927 

(b) JUNGLE KINGS: MUGGSY SPANIER (Cornet), 
FRANK TESCHEMACHER (Clar.), MEZZ MEZZROW (Tnr.), 

JOE SULLIVAN (Pno.), EDDIE CONDON (Banjo), 

JIM LANNIGAN (Tuba), GENE KRUPA (Drs.), 
and RED MCKENZIE (Vocal) 
Recorded Chicago, November 1927 
(c) FRANK MELROSE (Pno.) TOMMY TAYLOR (Drs.) 
Recorded Chicago, 1929 
AL 3503 
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IDA COX SINGS THE BLUES 
with TOMMY LADNIER (Cnt.) 
and JEssE CRUMP (Organ) 
Coffin blues; Rambling blues; 
with LOVIE AUSTIN’S BLUES SERENADERS 
Mean papa, turn your key; 
Ida Cox’s Lawdy Lawdy blues; 
IDA COX AND HER FIVE BLUE SPELLS 
Worn down daddy; You stole my man; 
with unknown cornet, 
clarinet, saxophone and piano 
Misery blues; Blue Kentucky blues 
AL 3517 


RAGTIME PIANO ROLL 
JAMES SCOTT 
Grace and beauty; Ragtime oriole; 
TOM TURPIN 
St. Louis rag; 
JOSEPH LAMB 
American beauty rag; 
SCOTT JOPLIN 
Scott Joplin’s new rag; Original rags; 
Fig leaf rag: The entertainer 
AL 3515 


THE ROARING 'TWENTIES 
THE CALIFORNIA RAMBLERS 
Charleston; Five foot two, eyes of blue; 
Miss Annabelle Lee; 

Clap hands, here comes Charley; 
Manhattan; The flapper wife; 
Keep smiling at trouble; Sweet man 
AL 3516 


This 28 page booklet gives many 
interesting historical details of the 
first eight records in this series and is 
available from your dealer, price 6d., 
or direct from us, price 9d., inc. postage. 
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PINE TOP SMITH 


A Belated 


Appreciation 


Look at that not so magic mirror on 
the wall, and ask; ‘Who was the great- 
est jazz piano player of them all?” 
If an answer were forthcoming, pro- 
bably about 80 per cent of you would 
expect it to be in favour of Morton, and 
the remainder would be for Waller, 
Ellington and Jimmy Johnson with 
perhaps an occasional partisan of Earl 
Hines and Lil Hardin. 

Now alter the question to ‘Who 
would have been the greatest if circum- 
stances had treated him a little more 
kindly ?* The answer would surely 
not then be in the form of any of those 
names. In fact I think the decision 
would go to a man who has left us with 
all too few recorded sides of his artistry. 


THE FATHER OF BOOGIE 

He has been hailed as the father of the 
boogie woogie style, although of course 
despite Morton’s ‘Man, ah invented 
jazz’, itis absurd to even consider the 
possibility of one man’s having invented 
a music or musical style. However this 
fact does serve to remind us of the high 
reputation he had among his contem- 
poraries. 

Clarence “Pine Top” Smith is known 
to British jazz followers mainly through 
the medium of the two records issued 
here by Brunswick which he made in 
Chicago back in 1928-just a few months 
before his death in March the following 
year. 


HISTORIC RECORDINGS 

These now historic recordings are still 
in the catalogue. They are: Pine Top’s 
Boogie Woogie / Pine Top’s Blues— 
Bruns. 03600, and Jump Steady 
Blues / I’m Sober Now—-Bruns. 04426. 
Smith was born in Chicago in 1904. He 
began his stage career with a solo song 
and dance act, and was a success every- 
where he played. But he became so 
enthusiastic over his blues piano that 
he gave up a large salary on the road in 
order to play rent parties and chittlin’ 
suppers in Chicago and other big cities 
such as St. Louis and Kansas City. 
His usual haunts though were in the 
Windy City; but wherever he played he 
seldom earned more than 10 dollars a 
night. 

When he died, Pine Top was but 25 
years old—a happily married man with 
two sons. The circumstances surrou- 


nding his death appear to have been 
most unfortunate. Pine Top was attract- 
ed to a party one night on the outskirts 
of a town where a certain band in which 
he was very interested was playing. 
During the evening two men became 
involved in an argument. The police 
were called in, and—being Chicago 
police in the middle of the gangster era— 
guns were drawn. A stray shot hit 
Pine Top who had been just an interest- 
ed spectator, and he died almost im- 
mediately. 


SELF TAUGHT 

So much for Pine Top the man, but 
what of Pine Top the musician? He 
was an entirely self taught pianist who 
played his own compositions straight 
from the heart; hence the relaxed and 
convincing air of his playing. His 
style has been compared to that of 
Thomas ‘‘Fats’”’ Waller, but had he been 
a trifle luckier in his management, and 
had that shot been a little wider he 
would have been greater even than Fats. 
Smith was of course the first person to 
put the term “boogie woogie” on a 
record. The side with which he did 
this—‘*Pine Top’s Boogie Woogie”— 
has been copied by many other 
pianists and modern swing — bands. 
Compare the original ‘Pine Top’s 
Boogie Woogie” with the same basic 
theme when Albert Ammons has 
finished with it in his “Boogie Woogie 
Stomp”. Whereas the former has a 
placid simple lift, the latter takes on an 
altogether different appearance with 
its more heavily pronounced percussive 
bass figure. That light lift which | 
mentioned in the trade mark which Pine 
Top leaves on all his boogie and blues 
compositions. 


JUMP STEADY BLUES 
Pine Top’s Blues again has this same 
quality as has “Jump Steady Blues” 
which is Smith’s most daring and yet 
most successful expedition into the 
boogie field. The remaining side “I’m 
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Sober Now”, is an attempt to recapture 
one of those old time Chicago rent 
parties, and the listener is left with vivid 
vision of a smoky low-ceilinged base- 
ment in the Windy City of the twenties. 

A prominent characteristic of most of 
Pine Top’s compositions is the philoso- 
phical dialogue which he uses. Much of 
this was impromptu, and it serves to 
show us his sceptical, almost cynical 
outlook on life. Examples of this 
scepticism are to be found in his lyrics to 
‘I got more Sense than that”, when he 
says : 

“Might go to a graveyard any time of 
night. 

But when it comes to messin’ ’round with 
dead folks at night, 

And I know that dead folks ain't right. 

I got more sense than that— Yes sir ! 

And again in his “Now I ain’t got 
nothin’ at all’’, we get this ironic : 
“Don’t think that you fly so high 
You don’t ever have to fall, 

And don’t mistreat a friend because it 
might be to your sorrow, 
You can be up today you know and down 
tomorrow— 

‘Cause I used to have something—I ain't 
never had much. 

But now 1 ain’t got nothing at all—yes 

One more outstanding feature of Pine 
Top’s playing which should not pass 
without mention, is the almost complete 
absence of that integral boogie and 
blues effect—the tremolo. He may 
bring in that effect for his introductions 
and breaks, but in the main body of 
Smith’s compositions it is absent. 

In his works there is no heavy beat in 
the Johnson, Lewis or Ammons manner; 
no deep harmony of Yancey; no 
Spanish tinge of Morton—although he 
unconsciously uses the Morton jazz 
formula of sweet, soft and plenty 
rhythm—just the gentle characteristic 
lilt as this coloured genius sits at an 
old upright piano and plays true jazz 
from the heart. 
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KING OF THE VIBES 


Vogue’s LDE043 by Lionel Hampton 
is a record of more than ordinary 
importance. There is only one number 
on each side and each plays for nearly 
13 minutes. Apart from the generosity 
in playing time, this is a step in the right 
direction, a rejection of the three-minute 
convention that has strangled jazz 
improvisation for so long. 


More freedom, more space, doesn’t 
mean there will be many musicians 
found to play ten choruses so full of 
swing and invention as Hamp does on 
“Blue Panassié”. In fact, in lengthy 
jazz performances like this, if the peaks 
are higher, the valleys will be deeper, 
the deserts wider. (How’s that, man ?). 
The gain will be in such moments of 
geruinely spontaneous creation as have 
been getting very rare on 78s. 


These recordings were made before a 
small audience of musicians and en- 
thusiasts, who oniy break the silence 
requested of them when Lionel encoura- 
ges them to do so at the end of Com- 
belle’s solo in “Free Press Oui”. 


Reliable reports indicate that the cham- 
pagne flowed freely on this date, which 
Hugues Panassié supervised. The set- 
ting was righteous. 


A jam session—and that is what we 
have here—depends greatly for it- 


success upon the degree of sympathy 
between the musicians. Nobody ‘n his 
right mind wants to hear George Lewis 
and Buddy De Franco on the same 
record. One or the other—if not both— 
will make you vomit. The style you 
like accentuates the horror of the one 
you dislike. Obviously, the danger of 
clashing styles has greatly increased in 
the last ten years. Thus there is the 
unwelcome presence of Maynard Fer- 
guson on records with Benny Carter 
and Ben Webster: over many otherwise 
excellent Granz recordings hangs the 
ominous shadow of Charlie Shavers: 
“all star” dates resulting from magazine 
polis sound like a jazz equivalent of the 
Tower of Babel: and so on. It is from 
this angle only that we have a mild 
criticism to make of this record. 

First of all, representing New Orleans 
and the blues, really the blues, we have 
Mezz, the indomitable. Then we have 
Hamp on Vibes with hard-driving 
rhythm section consisting of Claude 
Bolling, Bill Mackel, William Mont- 
gomery and Curley Hamner. On trum- 
pet there is Walter Williams, on tenor 
Alix Combelle, on trombone Al Hayse, 
all three representatives of jazz hot and 
swinging. Then, unaccountably, two 
“modern” musicians on tenor and 
trombone, Clifford Scott and James 
Cleveland respectively. These last two 
add satisfactorily to such ensemble 
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LIONEL 
HAMPTON 
who is heard 
on record this 
month playing 
one of the 
greatest 
jazz_ solos 


ever recorded 
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passages as there are, but their solo 
contributions, very much out of context, 
are unhappy to say the least. When, as 
on ‘.Free Press Scott follows 
Mezz, the effect is almost ludicrous. 
This sort of thing is difficult to avo‘d 
nowadays, but it is important that 
every effort should be made to get the 
most harmonious team possible on 
records of this kind. As it is, this is 
probably the best yet, the styles at 
var‘ance with those of what might be 
called the centre occupying a relatively 
small fraction of the playing time. 


“Blue Panassié’” is the twelve-bar 
blues, slow. After an ensemble state- 
ment there are two typical choruses 
from Mezz, followed by two from 
Billy Mackel. The little snatches of 
Mackel’s guitar that we have been 
allowed to hear in the past have always 
made us hungry for more. These 
recordings establish him with us as the 
finest jazz guitar active today. (What 
a ball he and Django might have had in 
Paris !). His style is so much of the 
blues, that you can listen to his and 
Blind Lemons’ guitar one after the other 
without the least discomfort. Rhythmi- 
cally and dynamically, it is subtle, and 
full of variety and surprise. The prevai- 
ling flavour is sombre rather than sad, 
serious but gentle, every note played 
with feeling and meaning, none for 
display. 


Next are two hard-blown choruses 
from Combelle, with fierce vibrato and 
attack, making an excellent bridge 
between the two masterpieces of Mackel 
and Hamp. 


The long solo of Lioncl’s that follows 
exceeds in warmth and emphasis that 
in the Just Jazz ‘‘Stardust’”. It is so 
packed with riches that it must be 
heard many times to be full appreciated. 
That is something of a poor reviewer's 
cliché, but you will find it is a long time 
before you really know this solo. In 
grandeur and scope, it is beyond 
competition trom all but a few jazz 
creators, like Louis, Hawk, Hines and 
Tatum. There are graceful, caressing 
phrases, and hard-hitting, rocking phras- 
es; there are choruses that sing melodic- 
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ally, others tha, are practically pure 
rhythm. It is really spontaneous im- 
provisation, the stream of consciousness 
technique, yet all expressed effortless'y 
within the bounds of the jazz idiom. In 
the case of many soloists there are a 
few bars that please and excite, while 
the rest tail away into the ordinary and 
shapeless. That is not so with Lionel. 
Each conception is rounded, finished, 
shaped whole, ‘ts effect the more 
brilliant when, as is frequently the case, 
it is thrown into sharp contrast with its 
predecessor. This is one of the greatest 
jazz solos yet recorded. No one—no 
one who loves the blues, particularly— 
should miss it. 


The last chorus is taken by Walter 
Williams, a new name to us, a won- 
derful trumpet man. It is fitting that 
the king of jazz instruments should 
conclude this side, and Williams plays 
it with power and dignity. The ensemble 
gives the performance a final thrust as 
he rides high and royally above. 

Here’s proof that the best jazz is 


always made on the blues ! 

But it’s pretty darn good on “I Found 
a New Baby” (alias ‘‘Free Press Oui’’) 
on the back. The tempo here is typical 
of Hamp. It’s as though it were for a 
march by supple, unmilitary dancers. 
There’s a good ensemble chorus, then 
one from James Cleveland’s trombone. 
There are splendid things in the latter, 
but it contains such a clash of styles 
that its value is considerably reduced. 
Mezz is next, swinging gaily, despite 
being sandwiched between a couple of 
modernists, for it is Clifford Scott who 
follows witha chorus that is imaginative 
but ill-suited to the direct beat of the 
rhythm section. Al Hayse doesn’t get 
under way and disappoints in the next. 
Thereafter everything lights up. Com- 
belle blows a couple of tough, fervent 
choruses that audibly send Hamp, who 
comes on in French behind him— 
“C’est fou, c’est fou!’ Mackel takes 
one, calm, relaxed, righteous. He’s a 
trifle under-recorded and it will pay you 
to turn up the volume here and for his 
solo on the other side. Claude Bolling 
raises the temperature again with a 
thrilling solo on a Hines kick. Europe 
including Britain, has produced a 
number of pianists capable of giving out 
with creditable jazz. Bolling appears to 
us by far the greatest of these. His 
models are good and, though their 
influences are apparent, he does more 
than reproduce the notes and phrases of 
Earl, Duke and Fats. No doubt there 
are many pianists who can play the same 
notes and chords as Earl, and who can 
construct solos in the way he does, but 
they can’t make them sound or swing 
like Earl. Bolling can and does. He 


seems to have the same kind of plunging 
touch and, you might think, the same 
kind of temperament. The French 
should give us a Bolling LP—plenty 
rhythm, no cocktails. 

Then it is Lionel’s turn again, for four 
choruses, beginning gently and building 
excitement until he introduces the riff 
for the ensemble to play back of Will- 
iams, who again leads high and majestic 
in the climactic choruses. 

Underlining all the triumphs enumer- 
ated are William Montgomery’s electric 
bass and Curley Hamner’s drums, 
both played with marked understanding 
and sensitivity. 

We regard this as an essential jazz 
record and hope Vogue will promptly 
issue the two other LPs by the same 


people. 
COLEMAN HAWKINS 


BLOWS LIKE SOME KIND 
OF GOD 


—221— 
HAWKS, RAVENS AND PRALIN- 
ATED GNOMES 

The Decca group continues to regale us 
with good jazz in many forms. Amongst 
those of special interest are a couple of 
enjoyable Capitol LPs. LC6650 has 
four tracks by Coleman Hawkins with 
the same group as that we wrote about 
in the July issue, plus the adorably 
nonchalant tromboning of Vic Dicken- 
son on “Hollywood Stampede” and 
“I’m Thru With Love”. 

Bone players like Vic, Sandy Williams 
and Ike Rodgers all have something 
in common: they make a very salutory 
sound when you are getting to take 
things too seriously! But then we must 
add that Hawk blows like some kind of 
god. Of the twelve sides he made for 
Capitol, eight were on the preceding LP, 
three more are on this one, and 
“Stuffy” is on both. A pity. What 
happened to “What Is There To Say ?”’? 

On the back are four tracks under 
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Sonny Greer’s name. It’s a predomin- 
antly Ellingtonian group and includes 
Taft, Barney and Toby Hardwick. 

There’s pleasant, impersonal ‘horn 
from Taft, the usual clarinet expertise 
by Barney, and unexpectedly good alto 
from Toby. The Rabbit is obviously 
the inspiration, but he has quite original 
conceptions, a beat, and a technique 
considerably above average. If you set 
your friends to identifying this soloist, 
you'll get some astonishing answers. 
(Wonder what Toby is doing nowa- 
days ?). The titles on the labels are 
not in the right order. “The Mooche” 
is the last track on our copy. 

Capitol LC.6649 has four tracks by the 
big band Benny Carter had on the 
West Coast in 1944. It is full of good 
musicians and they play the intricate 
arrangements very well. As always, 
it is Benny’s scoring for the saxes and 
their sound when he leads them that 
provide the big kick, Listen to them go 
in their chorus on “I Can’t Escape 
From You” ! It is more exciting than 
most “improvised” solos. In this num- 
ber, in ‘‘Poinciana”’ and in “I Can’t Get 
Started”, Benny’s alto is featured, 
inventive and musicianly as ever. In 
“I Surrender, Dear’’ he plays incredible 
trumpet. You are immediately con- 
scious that here is a master of the horn, 
but who would believe that it is played 
by one of the three greatest altos in jazz? 
It’s a difficult routine, too, spelling 
danger in every bar for inferior techni- 
que and tone, but Benny sails through 
it with real artistry and even more 
command than he showed on “‘More 
Than You Know”, The man ought to 
have twice as many racehorses as 
Harry James. 


k Then there is a London LP by Willie 
“The Lion” Smith, celebrated as pianist 
and as the only jazz vocalist to sing 
with a cigar in his mouth (H-APBI1017). 
The recording balance is a little unkind, 
but if you’ll bring up the bass you'll be 
rewarded. Star performer here, of 
course, is Willie himself, the rest of the 
band not being quite up to his standard. 
Cecil Scott’s tenor doesn’t seem to be as 
good as it was, say, seventeen years ago, 
so we wish he had been allowed to play 
more clarinet, on which he has the 
most uninhibited and dirty style we 
know. It’s good in the last chorus of 
“Willie’s Blues”. Keg Purnell’s drum- 
ming is good, but his brushwork is too 
loudly recorded behind the piano solos. 
It’s interesting to note the Ellington 
flavour to “The Romp” which is 
indicative of the two-way exchange that 
has always existed between Duke and 
Lion. “Hoity Toity” is a_ typically 
buoyant piano solo, but the real, 
revelationary kick is the Lion’s inter- 
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pretation of James P.’s “Carolina 
Shout”. This has a violent beat and 
much more bite than we have ever 
heard from Willie before. He did in 
fact make a whole LP for Blue Circle 
of those James P. Johnson numbers we 
mentioned a few months back, so on 
the strength of this track we most 
earnestly implore London to issue it. 


Brunswick has seen fit to issue an LP 
recorded in New Orleans by the George 
Lewis and Freddie Kohlman_ bands 
{LA8627). We welcome it. It should 
be the final nail in the coffin of the 
absurd movement that grew out of the 
Bunk Johnson legend. Freddie Kohl- 
man’s band, endorsed by George Simon 
and presumably an example of what is 
acceptable as jazz in New Orleans today, 
can be dismissed immediately. It is the 
worst. Roll it up with Kenton. Stick 
out your can, here comes the garbage 
man. Those pralinated gnomes down 
yonder even have Pleasant Joseph, alias 
Cousin Joe, sing about Santa Claus 
kissing Mommy. They're insufferable. 
But things are little better on the back. 
The George Lewis band is just pathetic. 
The poor cats may be sincere, full of 
feeling, imbued with the genuine and 
holy spirit of New Orleans, etc., etc., 
but Lewis and Robinson don’t seem 
able to play their instruments any better 
than they did ten years ago. On top 
of that, they are just as short of ideas 
now as then. Lewis even seems to have 
trouble finding his way around on his 
very own “Bourbon Street Blues”, a 
truly lamentable lament. The piano 
solo on this is hard to credit, but it is in 
keeping with the work of the awful, 
plodding rhythm section. To think that 
kids actually try to copy this stuff ! 
We would suggest that if you like it— 
and there’s no accounting for tastes— 
you keep the fact secret and avoid 
making an ass of yourself. On Decca 
F.10241 you can hear some British 
boys led by Ken Colyer blowing with 
far more vitality, swing and meaning. 
It’s not good, but it is a damned sight 
better ! 


Oriole has another coupling by The 
Ravens—*“Who’ll Be the Fool ? “and 
Ella’s “Rough Ridin’ ~ (CB.1258). 
Both sides have their points and, if you 
are a Jimmy Ricks devotee, you’ll want 
them. The recording balance is rather 
weird, possibly as a result of deliberate 
gimmickry. A good rhythm section 
beats in the background, a tenor blows, 
and Milt Buckner, if it is he, hops from 
piano to organ just to confuse us. The 
deep Ricks pipes continue to hit the 
beat hard and regularly. Oriole’s first 
remains this group’s best here. Better 
recording would help greatly. 
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If you have London’s Blind Lemon 
Jefferson, we think your next acquisition 
should be “Ragtime Piano Roll”, 
A&...3515. 

It is an interesting record, which you 
may or may not enjoy, but it will ensure 
in your collection fine evidence of the 
second major contributory strain to 
jazz. 

The player piano has more than a 
passing resemblance to the mangle. 
Your splendid garments may come out 
of the mangle in their original glowing 
colours, but they all come out flat. 
Similarly, all kinds of piano music go 
into a player, but they all tend to come 
out with unrelieved dynamics and a 
mechanical clunkety-clunk, clunkety- 
clunk. So while on this record there 
is no handicap of antique recording 
techniques, there is the limitation or 
reduction imposed by—and we're in 
the mood for grotesque likenesses—the 
peculiar juices of the player-piano’s 
digestive organs. The music of Fats 
Waller and James P. Johnson suffered 
the same fate, but you can’t help feeling 
that ragtime, with its metronomic quality 
and suggestion of brass-band pomposi- 
ty, was a more willing victim. 


TOM TURPIN 
A PIANIST WITH PERSONALITY 


But we may suppose that the musicians 
heard on this record played with more 
fluidity and grace in person. Never- 
theless, there was obviously a rigidity 
in both thought and structure which had 
to be fought and subdued by the blues 
before we could arrive atthe flexibility 
of jazz. The quality we refer to as hot 
was obviously quite foreign to ragtime 
and its prim and proper melodic invent- 
ions. Yet ragtime had a strong beat, 
as you can hear here, and it could swing 
not loosely, but enough to rock a line 
of dancers. 
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Of the artists represented, Joplin was 
the great composer, and it is surely 
rather remarkable that after all these 
years we are able in effect, to hear him 


playing his own compositions. But it 
is the famous Tom Turpin, with one 
track, who shines most as executant. 
Here is a pianist whose personality 
would probably have shone through any 
material. From Turpin, you can step 
easily to Blind Leroy Garnett or Will 
Ezell, and on to Jelly Roll, Luckey 
Roberts, James P., The Lion, Earl and 
Tatum. 

One thing to remember about ragtime: 
it nearly always sounds good in a pub. 
A great deal of it was undoubtedly 
created and played in St. Louis saloons. 
So maybe you will heighten your enjoy- 
ment, open wider the doors of percept- 
ion (see Aldous Huxley) by imbibing 
liberally of whatever liquid intoxicants 
you may have in the pantry or cellar. 


BITS AND PIECES 

At the Albert Hall for Billie’s concert, 
we were on tenderhooks the whole time 
for fear Christians, lions, gladiators 
and parades with banners would come 
surging up from the vaults before she 
had finished her programme. Before- 
hand, the Parnell band’s battle with the 
acoustics, its male vocalist and its stiff 
blowing had a very deleterious effect 
upon our nerves, although Jack’s 
“draped” conducting was highly amus- 
ing. Where did he get this act from ? 
With all the frantic leaping and gesturing, 
those obstinate musicians just kept their 
eyes glued on the scores! Shades of 
Paul Adams! Jack should turn this 
deal into a regular dance routine, a 
conductor’s ritual dance. The one 
musician of whom we thoroughly 
approved, the only one who blew 
relaxed, righteous jazz, was Frank 
Skerritt. With a good rhythm section 
behind him, you could listen to his kind 
of tenor for a long time. But back to 
Billie......Everything will have been said, 
but what a triumph it was, over lousy 
acoustics and indifferent accompaniment 
We were not impressed by Carl Drink- 
ard. He sounded better at The Flamingo 
which despite the fevered press of 
sultry bodies was a more suitable place 
for an essentially intimate artist like 
Billie. 

Aside to Richard B. Flohil, Esq., of 
Barlby, neither Alan Lomax nor his 
publisher in America ever took the 
trouble to apologise for calling that 
dreary character a dunce a few thousand 
times. We always wondered why so 
many jazz musicians spat after any 
mention of the word ‘“‘Texas”’. 

We hope Delaunay and MaCarthy are 
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The Octave Crosby band has had bad 
luck on their first visit to Los Angeles. 
Bill Matthews was booked first as 
trombone man but on account of an 
inconsiderate appendix which had to be 
removed, he could not come. Trombon- 
ist Louis Nelson was hired next but on 
account of the serious illness of his wife, 
the band arrived without a trombone 
player. By a happy coincidence Jim 
Robinson was traded off the train as the 
George Lewis band was on its way back 
to New. Orleans. Louis Nelson 
could work with the Lewis band 
in New Orleans if there was any 
work. Jim would stay with the 
Crosby band for two or three weeks or 
until something else could be worked 
out. When Jim left the band to join 
George Lewis for the annual tour of the 
universities, another Louisianian ‘“‘The 
Cajun” Irving Verret came in. He fits 
well with the band, even better, some 
say than Jim who plays too much horn 
for this milder group of musicians. I 
don’t mean to say that this is a weak 
band. Far from it ! It is a strong New 
Orleans band but the Lewis band is a 
better band and in one respect it isn’t 
fair to make a comparison because the 
Octave Crosby band is more or less a 
pick-up band. 


JIM ROBINSON 


Some people preferred the strong, 
high-riding fire of Jim Robinson even 
though he did throw the milder unity 
of the band out of proportion and I am 
one of them. Jim’s solo on “Perdido 
Street Blues” is sorely missed. Jim 
plays it in the same style as Ory played 
it on the Johnny Dodd’s New Orleans 
Wanderers recording which is a fierce and 
hauntingly beautiful thing and it is a 
cryin’ shame that Jim couldn’t have 
stayed a few more days and played that 
solo at the recording session for Van 
Court’s Jazzmen label. 1 doubt if Ory 
would play the “Perdido Street” solo 
in anything like the same style today for 
Ory often low-rates his early work. 


The Cajun sounds strong, lyrical and 
blues-wise alongside the New Orleans 
style, (but polished) Alcorn horn and the 
clear sweet and vital clarinet of Albert 
Burbank. In short, the front line is fine 
and what is backing them up is great 
too, although the rhythm section has 
neither banjo nor guitar which to me is 
a serious fault. For my personal taste 
there should always be more rhythm 
section than front line to achieve that 
broad and solid and rocking foundation, 
so characteristic of classic Jazz, for the 
front line to romp and stomp and build 
on. 

If there are going to be any extremes of 
balance let them be in the rhythm section 


THE “CAJUN” & OCTAVE 
CROSBY 

which reminds me of a story brought 
back from Acapulco of a seven piece 
Mexican band composed of six peppery 
rhythm and one hot flute. It is a story 
which at a second glance is not entirely 
humorous. There were three drumm- 
ers, traps, conga and bongo plus guitar, 
piano and maracas. 

I take pleasure in pointing this out to 
prove that it is possible to go off on 
extremes in the opposite direction from 
five saxophones, four trumpets, three 
clarinets, one drum, one bass and a 
piano with only a solo style, which I 
have seen on Television. Five sax men 
rising from their chairs in unison re- 
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technique and precision and should not 
be laughed at except by those people to 
whom it is irresistibly comical. 


THE ALCORN HORN 

This Alcorn horn, is a challenge as far 
as description is concerned. Alvin 
Alcorn is from the younger generation 
of New Orleans Jazzmen and he has 
done a lot of big band stuff which could 
go a long way in accounting for his 
powerful middle of the road conserva- 
tism. Or perhaps straddle of two styles 
would te more accurate—trying to fit 
into traditional New Orleans Jazz and 
also big band commercial Jazz. Certain- 
ly he can play with both and amazingly, 
without changing his style a fraction ! 
Although he has much less to offer than 
a King Oliver or an Elmer Talbert, he 
is still a powerhouse under wraps and 
comes on strong when he fans the bell 
of his horn with that silver derby on 
such traditional pieces as ““Dippermouth 
Blues”. In fact, Alcorn does some of 
the prettiest bell fanning you'd ever 
want to hear and see. 


THE OCTAVE CROSBY BAND 
Although the Octave Crosby band does 
not tear out with the vitality of the 
George Lewis band nor does it have 
that easy, powerhouse rock nor does it 
reach so high nor probe so deep, still 
it is a pleasure to listen to them. Jim 
Davis is about as solid a bass man as 
you could find and the obvious pleasure 
he takes in his work makes him a Mr. 
Plenty Rhythm after Jelly Roll Morton’s 
definition of how Jazz should be played, 
“with plenty rhythm”. His joyous 
manner of playing is similar to the 
graceful, rhythmic dancing Baby Dodds 
can do while drumming. Chester Jones 
who is anex-boxer is a strong drummer, 
although from his appearance you 
wouldn’t think he was playing anything 
at all. Octave plays boogie, blues, 
light ballad style, skiffle style and band 
piano and sings well. The band had 
another bad break when the Hollywood 
Hangover, where the Rosy McHargue 
band is playing was fined for allowing 
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BURBANK, ALCORN AND 
ROBINSON 


band vocals without payment of the 
entertainment tax. Every other club is 
fearful of the same action and a great 
silence has settled heavily upon Jazz 
band vocalists. The fine was 8,000 
dollars payable over a period of three 
years. Federal tax men? Union? We 
do not know. 

The 25th of Jan., four sides were 
recorded at Capitol studies by the Crosby 
band for Jazzman label. “Ting-a-ling” 
has a vocal by Burbank. Octave sings 
on “Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody None Of 
My Jelly Roll”. The band shouts an 
effective “‘Hey!” in breaks on ‘Perdido 
Street Blues” and the remaining number 
is “Gettysburg March” which would 
make you want to get up and march 
even if you didn’t feel like it (“Perdido” 
has been changed and will appear on 
the label as “‘Paddock Blues” after the 
Paddock Club in New Orleans.) 

The band and party were taken to 
Merlin’s New Orleans style Playhouse 
after the session and treated to hot 
Creole stuffed crab, chorisse, the New 
Orleans hot sausage, salads, pitcher 
beer and so on. Later that evening 
Albert Burbank was involved in an 
accident, the result of which was a 
cracked rib which put Pud Brown in 
the substitute spot. It shouldn’t have 
happened to a New Orleans band on 
its first trip to the west coast. 

HOW—ABOUT—-THAT DATE 

From the How-about-that depart- 
ment: Of timely interest is this item 
about Alvin Alcorn which came to light 
when the social security slips were being 
made out at the recording session 
mentioned above. Alcorn has eight 
dependents listed, six of them his 
children. How many people have suc- 
ceeded so well in defeating the income 
tax situation ? 

On their way home from work with 
the Ory band at the Beverly Cavern in 
December, Minor Halland Ed Garland 
were involved in an auto collision 
which smashed Garland through the 


windshield and out onto the sidewalk. 
Minor Hall escaped serious injury and, 
although bruised and shaken up, he 
appeared the next evening walking on a 
cane and worked with the band. 
Montudi Gariand was hospitalized with 
a shoulder injury and had to spend 
more than a month convalescing but 
is now back at his bass place as pert 
and jocular as ever and complaining 
only mildly about his sore shoulder. 
Tudi must have gone through that glass 
with his head down and his shoulder up 
like a football player carrying the ball 
through tough opposition and _ his 
overcoat and hat must have kept him 
from being seriously or fatally cut. 


MONTUDI GARLAND 


It seems like some of the New Orleans 
Jazz men are almost indestructible. If 
Tudi isn’t fibbing about his age, he was 
born in 1895 in the Irish Channel 
district of New Orleans and when last 
seen was whirling his bass and doing 
some rhythmic tricks on the strings 
these eyes hadn’t seen before. And it is 
not an overstatement to say that more 
than one person blinked and looked 
back again to be sure. Monette Moore 
was also an appreciative witness. 

The extremely charming Tudi, who is 
bald as an egg, goes through a gay 
routine of tossing his head back to get 
those non-existant locks out of his eyes 
and smoothing his hair by running his 
fingers through it and patting it down. 
Ed Garland is one of the truly great 
people and we are most happy to have 
him back with us. 


ORY—MURPHY—WOODMAN 


The Ory band went into the San 
Francisco Hangover club without Teddy 
Buckner who is fronting a band of his 
own. Rico Valez ( I hope I have 
spelled the name right), is the new 
trumpet man with Ory. When the 
band closed at the Cavern, Bob McCrac- 
ken was on clarinet and Bill Campbell 
was playing piano. 

An unexpected change has affected the 
Turk Murphy band. Dick Lammi has 
been replaced by Frank Haggarty. 
Darnell Howard is playing clarinet with 
the Bob Scobey band. Teddy Buckner 
has William Woodman on trombone 
(Britt Woodman’s father). Pud Brown 
on clarinet, George Jenkins on drums, 
Harvey Brooks on piano. The bass 
place was filled by Ed Garland until he 
rejoined Ory. Art Edwards is coming 
in on bass. 

William Woodman plays fine tradit- 
ional trombone and | don’t believe 
there is a trace of him on recordings. 
And certainly there should be. 
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LIGHTY AND POLITELY 


(continued) 


running out of the “fabulous” loot 
they made on the early volumes of their 
discographies. | We grow impatient 
to know what happened to the unlucky 
individuals who were born low down in 
the alphabet. Meanwhile, dictionaries 
are the vogue. It seems silly of people 
in Scandinavia, Germany or Italy to 
write them. Who do they think we are? 
Don’t they know that the educational 
authorities here are well pleased if we 
can read English when we leave school ? 
We gave up trying to speak Danish, for 
instance, when we ordered two beers at 
a fair at Klampenborg, waited ten 
minutes and then were served with 
sausages. Better to shout in English. 
But for one reason or another, lots of us 
can read French, so we await with 
pleasurable anticipation a new diction- 
ary compiled by Hugues Panassié and 
Madeleine Gautier. It will, we learn, 
contain a thousand entries and deal with 
no less than 750 musicians. Formidable. 
We didn’t know there were that many. 
It would be well if an English publisher 
interested himself in the publication of 
this at a reasonable price with a view to 
undoing the effects of the Rex Penguin. 

Looks like Sy Oliver has left U.S. 
Decca for Bell, so we may not hear so 
much from him in future. In parting, 
listen to his backing to Evelyn Knight’s 
“Mama Ain’t Cookin’ Today” (Bruns- 
wick 052510). The gal has a sweet 
voice, lousy material, the latter presum- 
ably necessitating the corny clapping. 
Apart from that, it’s a very neat job, 
the use of the guitar being particularly 
effective. 

E.M.I. seems belatedly waking up to 
the fact that the Ellington recordings so 
long available to them are a valuable 
property, although their couplings are 
often as ill-considered as they were more 
than a quarter-century ago when they 
were backing Armstrong with Venutiin 
the Parlophone Rhythm Style Series. 
Traders should note that “June” by 
Barney Bigard HMV JO290, has not been 
issued anywhere previously. It is not 
outstanding, but Barney plays prettily 
with his inimitable serpentine skill. 
On the back, ‘Pretty Woman”, by the 
full Ellington band, is from Duke’s 
blues album; it features acceptable 
singing by Hibbler and the wonderful 
Harold Baker horn. Lots of sheep 
voting Chet Baker top jazz trumpet have 
never heard of Harold. 
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FABULOUS! 


(THE RIGHT WORD FOR OLIVER 


by Derrick Stewart-Baxter 


Still they come, these magnificent 
London Jazz Archives records! The 
gentle flow is becoming a torrent which 
threatens to swamp us all. It is impos- 
sible to buy each LP as it comes into the 
shops, but all of them should go on to 
the shopping list for “Immediate Atten- 
tion”. Over a period it should be 
possible to obtain the complete set— 
each one in its own particular way is a 
gem. 

Once again I am selecting the items 
from this series which are suitable for 
review in this column—there are two 
which deserve more than a mere mention 
The King Oliver-Ida Cox-Sara Martin 
(London AL3510) and ‘“‘The Fabulous 
Trombone of Ike Rodgers *(London 
AL3512). The Oliver item consists of 
blues and blues songs by Sara Martin 
and Ida Cox (one side is devoted to each 
artist). Before dealing with either of 
these two ladies, I feel I must say some- 
thing about the horn playing on these 
sides. No musician in the history of jazz 
has had so many records attributed to 
him! The ‘King’ has been heard on al- 
most any disc where the exact personnel 
is not known. His admirers have heard 
him on the strangest records and in the 
most amazing company! In my opinion 
the trumpet work on these sides is by 
two different musicians, one of which 
may well be Oliver. All the Ida Cox 
tracks I suggest are by one man, all the 
Martins, by another. If the King plays 
on the Ida Cox titles (and these seem 
the most likely) it is hardly likely that 
he is the horn man on the Sara Martins’. 


NICKELS WORTROPLIVER 
SCREEMIN' THE SLOES 
HURTS 
Goon CHIE BLUES 
MY MAN BLUES 


PRISON BLUES 
Gist STREET STOMP 
BARREL HOUSE FLAT 


BUT NOT FOR RODGERS) 


The work on the two sides differs very 
considerably. Not only in tone, which 
can alter over the years, but in the 
important factor of vibrato. A music- 
ian’s vibrato (or in some cases, the lack 
of it) is a very personal belonging, it is 
with him all his musical life. It never 
alters, however much his style may 
change. A good example of this unchan- 
ging vibrato (and the drawbacks which 
sometimes go with it) is that fine Negro 
musician, Bill Coleman. Bill has a 
very rapid, and completely personal 
vibrato, and he can, I think, be recog- 
nised anywhere by this alone. In 
later years he has gone over to the 
modern idiom and has adopted a rather 
Boppish style. In short, his whole 
manner of playing has altered consider- 
ably. 


BOP VIBRATO 


Unfortunately the almost vibratoless 
style of the Bop men has proved a great 
handicap to Bill. Whatever he plays 
in the modern idiom never sounds 
exactly right, for you see, he cannot lose 
his rapid vibrato. 


Let me now return to the record which 
started all this ! The Ida Cox sides are 
good examples of this lady’s early work, 
and have been wonderfully dubbed. 
““Fogyism” is a fine blues dealing with 
superstition, the horn is very much in 
the Oliver manner, but not the “King” 
at his very best. 


My favourite of the Cox titles is track 
two, ‘Western Union Blues”. it is the 
sad tale of a telegram which arrived at 
4 o'clock in the morning “with a 
message from my Daddy saying he 
couldn’t use me no more”. Ida sings 
this with real feeling, and when she tells 
us; “I walked the floor ‘till I nearly lose 
my mind” I really felt for her. As Miss 
Cox says; “A good man nowadays is 
hard to find!”. The trumpet work 
here is very good. Oliver, if it IS 
Oliver, plays with great taste—he fits 
the mood perfectly. 


“Bone Orchard’ which follows, is 
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even more tragic, and deals with 
death, and those awful doggone blues. 
A “Bone Orchard” is a Negro term for 
a cemetery. How apt are some of their 
descriptions ! ‘“‘When the Bone Orchard 
wagon draws up in front of my door, 
I won’t have to be cryin’ and pleadin’ 
with the blues nomore”, sings Ida witn 
heartbreaking logic. The horn once 
more proves himself to be more than 
adequate. “Tree Top Tall Papa” is a 
boastful blues—a theme common to 
American folklore. “I had a man he 
was tree top tall. If he didn’t have two 
or three women, he’d be no moma’s 
papa at all’?! As a married man, I feel 
that this excuse would get none of us 
very far! However, this is a fine track, 
regardless of the sentiments expressed ! 


SARA MARTIN 


The reverse features Sara Martin. Now 

many collectors may have bought old 
and worn items by this artist, and found 
like me, that they have been most 
disappointing. Everything, I have ever 
heard before this has been pretty 
terrible. Sara Martin was first and 
foremost a vaudeville artist who sang 
rather psuedo blues and Coon songs. 
These four tracks must be her best work. 
All are more or less inthe blues pattern 
with the exception of the celebrated 
“Kitchen Man” (made famous by the 
late Bessie Smith). The band behind all 
these songs is led by Clarence Williams 
and includes that much under-rated 
trombone man Charlie Irvis. These 
tracks were made much later than those 
of the other side, but even so, I cannot 
believe that this trumpet is the same 
artist. Whoever he may be, he is very 
good indeed (so also is Mr. Irvis). 
In the past Ed Allen has been confused 
with Oliver, and at this period Ed did 
a lot of work for Williams. May I 
bring his name forward as a candidate ? 
It would be interesting to hear from 
Oliver enthusiasts. Mr Brian Rust, 
one step forward please ! 


I think most blues lovers will find the 
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Martin tracks to their taste. ‘*Kitchen 
Man” suffers from comparison with 
Bessie’s wonderful version. This is 
what is known on the stage as “a point 
number”, Miss Martin does not always 
make her points. 

I find myself rather at a loss when I 
come to the LP entitled ‘“‘The Fabulous 
Trombone of Ike Rodgers” (London 
AL3512). Fabulous is a word much used 
(and abused) by the uneducated hack 
writer of jazz journalism. A single 
glance at a copy of a certain paper 
devoted to the comings and goings of 
the Archer Street musicians, will be 
enough to confirm this statement. Hav- 
ing found the adjective they have used 
it on every possible occasion. In nine 
cases out of ten, wrongly !_ The word 
has a nice look on paper—it can also be 
rolled round the tongue and spat out 
with great meaning, and is a useful aid 
when out to impress the uninformed ! 
Never has its mis-use been more 
apparent than in the case of Ike Rodgers 


MR. RODGERS 

Mr. Rodgers was a character who must 
have almost lived in the recording 
studios in the mid-twenties, for he can 
be heard moaning and groaning his way 
behind various blues singers of the 
period—and very well he performs this 
function, I hasten to assure you. He 
does in fact, provide a down to earth 
atmosphere on certain items. (One can 
almost see, and smell the dirty smoky 
Gin Mill). In fact, as the years have 
gone by, I have found my affection for 
Ike Rodgers increasing rather than 
lessening. Undoubtedly he was one of 
the world’s unconcious humourists. 
The more he tried, the funnier he became. 
Rodgers was a very limited musician 
(and that is putting it in the kindest 
possible manner) and had little idea of 
playing his horn. When it came to 
blowing the blues‘in B flat, he could just 
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about make it, if he struggled really 
hard, but anything beyond this, and 
Ike was “strictly from hunger” (as the 
saying goes). Now, I have no object- 
ion of hearing the blues in B flat— 
we've all been listening to them for years 
in that key (many of the “earthy boys” 
could play in no other !), but after 
eight tracks of it, I find myself getting a 
trifle restless—and yet I like this LP a 
lot. It contains some wonderful sing- 
ing from such great artists as Edith 
Johnson (‘‘Nickel’s Worth Of Liver” 
and “Good Chib Blues”), Mary John- 
son (‘Barrel House Flat’) and Alice 
Moore (““My Man Blues” and “Prison 
Blues’’). 


BABY JAY 

“Nickel’s Worth Of Liver” is a great 
track, which has Baby Jay on cornet. 
Miss Johnson, a fine rough singer, should 
be better known over here. What has 
happened to her, I wonder? “Good 
Chib Blues” includes a great piano man, 
Roosevelt Sykes. Sykes was a fine 
singer in his own right (he still records, 
but is not the man he was in these early 
days). Alice Moore has a high pitched 
soprano voice, but is capable of singing 
in a very authentic manner; her two 
tracks alone, are worth the money. 
Rodgers is at his best on ““My Man”. 

The other Johnson, Mary, is featured 
on only one track, it is a beauty. 

It’s title explains itself, I think. 

Ike has two solo items ‘‘Screenin’ The 
Blues” and “2Ist Street Stomp”, both 
are very amusing; Ike pulls all the stops 
out! AsI have already said, I find myself 
ataloss. Onecan not judge this playing 
on any known musical standards. The 
whole record is brim full of ‘tatmos- 
phere” for which Ike is largely respon- 
sible, this sort of thing is genuine folk 
stuff. The younger listener may find the 
tracks hard going, but then, the blues 
in their rawest form, have never been 
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“easy”. All I can say is, that I would 
not be without this fine LP. Ike is good 
for a laugh, but at the same time, it 
it must be admitted, he is “right” for 
this kind of stuff; But Fabulous ? 
Never ! 


WILLIE THE LION 

Fats Waller’s old partner Myra John- 
son, crops up on an LP by that wonder- 
ful pianist Willie “The Lion” Smith 
(London APBIOI7). She sings on only 
two tracks, “The Saints Go Marching 
In” and “Stop It Joe” (on this latter she 
duets with “The Lion’). I fear that 
Myra will never be a Ma Rainey or a 
Bessie Smith; as a singer she lacks any 
real quality. “Stop It Joe” is quite 
charming, and she does enough here 
to rate an “Honorable Mention’’. The 
least said about the ‘Saints’, the 
better. I wonder how many miles these 
gentlemen have walked since first they 
set out on their never-ending journey ! 
The two solo tracks *‘Carolina Shout” 
and “Hoity Toity” are fine examples of 
Willie’s Harlem style piano. Willie 
Smith, known as “The Lion”, has been 
a favourite pianist among the coloured 
folk of Harlem, for many years. His 
playing is full of delightful little touches, 
and he has a fierce swing when he really 
gets going. It is a pity that he is 
hampered by a very undistinguished 
band on most of the titles. Only Henry 
Goodwin’s trumpet is worthy of men 
tion. Perhaps Brunswick, or London 
would re-issue some of the lovely discs 
he made in the mid and late thirties. 
We have all too little of this fine 
musician in the catalogues. 


"THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB RECORD SHOP 


OFFER YOU A PREMIER MAIL¥ORDER®SERVICE 
WE NUMBER THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS, WHY NOT JOIN THEM ? 
SEND 3d. INSTAMPS FOR A REGULAR SUPPLY OF OUR MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE. 


82, High Street, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W.8 
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THE JAZZ 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS 
HOT SEVEN 
‘‘Potato Head Blues’’ / ‘‘Alligator 
Crawl’’ (labelled ‘‘Alligator Blues’’). 
Parlophone R2185) 
Personnel: Louis Armstron 
Kid Ory (trombone); Johnny Dodds 
(clarinet); Lil Armstrong (piano); 
John St. Cyr (banjo); Pete Briggs 
(tuba); Baby Dodds (drums). 
Chicago 7 May, 1927. 

The Louis Armstrong Hot 5 and 7’s 
provide fine and noble music and while 
my choice may seem to be a common- 
place issue to the more experienced 
collector, it is fitting that this series 
should commence with a disc by this 
remarkable group, equalled in my 
estimation only in the New Orleans 
jazz field, by the King Oliver Creole 
Jazz Band and Jelly Roll Morton’s 
Red Hot Peppers. 

I have selected this particular record 
because the two sides offer a pleasant 
contrast in tempos with all the musicians 
maintaining a consistently high stand- 
ard, in both solo and ensemble playing. 
Parlophone too have been gracious in 
selecting sides from the same session 
for issue back to back, a concession not 
even made in the original American 
issue as ‘*Potato Head Blues” appeared 
on OKEH 8503 and “Alligator Crawl” 
on OKEH 8482. ‘Potato Head Blues” 
is taken at medium fast tempo, and 
opens with a brisk ensemble, so differ- 
ent from many with every instrument in 
perspective, led of course by beautiful 
middle register Armstrong trumpet. 
An exciting break by Louis leads to his 
really fine solo—note the crisp banjo 
backing by Johnny St. Cyr. Dodds 
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takes over in a brilliant solo in the 
middle register, St. Cyr takes a break 
on banjo, and Louis again accepts the 
limelight against stop chords with a 
delightful whoop—in to the final 
ensemble. The routine for the reverse, 
“Alligator Crawl” is, Louis intro, 
followed by a fine Dodds solo, with 
tuba backing. Note the intricate weav- 
ing of Johnny Dodds and the not over 
obstrusive trombone of Kid Ory. 
Follows a masterful Armstrong solo, 
with off beat cymbal backing by Baby 
Dodds, and a guitar solo by St. Cyr 
which lends light and shade to the per- 
formance as it leads into a final ensemble 
which strikes a high standard. 

To those just starting their collection 
1 would advise the purchase of this 
record before the company operate their 
deletion policy. This is wonderfu 
vintage Armstrong, and although Louis 
has moved on to play with a heterogen- 
eous collection of bands and players 
over the years, here we have perfection 
and understanding. KEN FOALE 
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All enquiries to 


SWING 


SUPER SEVEN STAR’ SERVICE 
1... A Stock of British, American and Foreign Jazz Records of all 
kinds, unexcelled in this country. 
. Jazz Books and Magazines. 
. Studio Quality Transcriptions. 
. . All Musician’s Requirements. 
. High Grade Electronic Equipment including specially built 


. Gramophones and Accessories. 


. And, of course, ‘‘The Mag-List’’—No 5 just out. 
1/9 for specimen copy, or 6/- for next four issues. 


SENT ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD. 


DAVE CAREY iI 
| THE SWING SHOP, MITCHAM LANE, LONDON, S.W. 16. 
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FLETCHER HENDERSON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 

(a) Clarinet Marmalade (E4182/3) 

(b) Fidgety Feet (E22026) 

(Brunswick 02634) 

(a) Russell Smith, Joe Smith, Tommy 
Ladnier (tpt); Charlie Green (tbn); 
Buster Bailey (clt); Don Redman 
(alt); Coleman Hawkins (ten & bar); 
Fletcher Henderson (p); Charlie 
Dixon (bj); June Coles (tu); Kaiser 
Marshall (d). 8 Dec. 1926, N.Y. 

(b) As above plus Jimmy Harrison 
(tbn). 19 March, 1927, N.Y. 

Fletcher Henderson, who died just over 

a year ago, had the first large coloured 
orchestra of importance and at the time 
these two sides were recorded his was 
the finest big band in New York, for 
Ellington had not yet got into his stride. 
Henderson’s band had many brilliant 
soloists and their playing predominates 
on both titles as the arranged passages 
are kept to a minimum with the result 
that there is very little which sounds 
dated today. 


In CLARINET MARMALADE, after an 
introduction by the ensemble and Haw- 
kins on baritone sax, Ladnier takes a fine 
open trumpet solo backed by Dixon’s 
crisp banjo and Coles’ buoyant tuba. 
Buster Bailey takes two long, fluent 
clarinet solos with a staccato passage 
by the brass between each. His second 
solo is followed by Ladnier again, this 
time with a heated muted solo. Cole- 
man Hawkins plays an explosive, but 
rather cumbersome, solo on baritone 
sax followed by an ensemble with 
breaks by Bailey who then takes a low 
register clarinet solo before the final 
ensemble. 


FIDGETY FEET opens with the 16 bar 
theme played by a clarinet trio. A trom- 
bone break by Harrison leads into 
three solo improvisations on this theme; 
first a rich low register solo by Bailey, 
then a gutty tenor sax solo by Hawkins 
and then Bailey again. The 32 bar theme 
is then played by Joe Smith who takes a 
beautiful melodic solo on muted trump- 
et, followed by a swinging, hot toned 
trombone solo which is one of Harrison’s 
finest. Ladnier punches out a vehement 
driving trumpet solo which leads into an 
improvised ensemble ending played by 
a small section of the band and not the 
full orchestra. 


Both tunes, normally associated with 
Dixieland interpretation, are taken at a 
slower tempo than usual which adds to 
the relaxed, easy swing. This record is 
recommended to all but the very pure 
in heart. ERIC P. TOWNLEY 
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NOT GUILTY 
Dear Sir, 


The inclusion of Mezzrow in Lionel 
Hampton’s “Vogue” records not 
“under the old Pal’s Act”, as stated in the 
Feb. 1954 “JAZZ JOURNAL”. I had 
nothing to do with Mezz being on that date. 
It’s Lionel himself who most emphatically 
said he wanted Mezz to record with him. 
Please remember that Lionel already took 
Mezz on a recording session with him for 
Victor in 1937 (Whoa Babe, etc.). 

HuGues Panassiz, Montauban, France. 


COME TO JUDGEMENT. 
Dear Sir, 

There are two matters raised in the 
February issue of “J.J.” that I feel call for 
comment. 

Your columnist Derrick Stewart-Baxter 
refers to the Tempo issue of Blind Lemon’s 
“Shuckin’ Sugar” as a ‘poor dubbing’. 
I can assure him that this is not the case. 
I possess a copy of Para 12454 in near-mint 
condition and comparison with the Tempo 
shows that the latter is a very fine dub 
indeed and that the blame for the poor 
reproduction must be laid at Paramount’s 
door. Like most Electrics of this period 
12454 has a very noisy surface and—again 
2 usual—Lemon is very indistinctly record- 
ed. 

1 am glad to be able to make this point as, 
in common with countless other collectors, 
I feel that I owe a considerable debt of 
gratitude to the now-defunct Tempo 
company. In the dark days of °47 when 
locally issued jazz was at a premium their 
*R’ series were a goodsend. For most of us 
they provided the first taste of such wonder- 
ful artistes as Lemon, Blind Blake and 
Elzadie Robinson as well as a number of 
most distinguished instrumentals by Oliver, 
Morton, Preston Jackson and others. My 
collection for one, is much the richer for 
the 40-odd Tempo reissues on the shelves. 

The second point I would like to raise is 
a most distasteful one. I refrained from 
comment on Phil Dearle’s letter on Mary 
Lou Williams and the Phoenix Jazz Band in 
your December issue in order to avoid 
precipitating one of these wretched contro- 
versies with the ‘pure in heart’ that disfigure 
correspondence columns of jazz magazines 
from time to time. But the insolent letter 
from your correspondent M. Tilley cannot 
be allowed to go unanswered. 

As it happens, | find myself out of sym- 
pathy with most of Mary Lou’s recent work 
so I feel I may claim to be unbiassed on this 
issue. The facts are obvious. Mary Lou 
has been playing jazz—and very good jazz 
too—for more years than could possibly be 
guessed at from her photographs. To 
suggest that she is ‘not thoroughly con- 


versant with’ New Orleans Jazz (Dearle) or 
‘not qualified to give valuable advice on 
New Orleans Music’ is to display a degree 
of ignorance matched only by its boorish- 
ness. A_ single example will prove my 


point. The delightful and sensitive inter- 
pretation of Jelly’s “Pearls” (BrE 02836) is 
hardly the work of a musician as ignorant 
of the ‘fundamentals of New Orleans 
Music’ as Tilley imagines her to be. It is 
interesting to consider how many other 
pianists had ever heard of “‘The Pearls”, let 
alone thought of recording it, in the midst 
of the Swing Era. 

Mary Lou’s comments on the “jazz 
band’ in question were doubtless condition- 
ed by the fact that she is a MUSICIAN and as 
such particularly sensitive to the errors of 
taste and technique that these groups 
display so lavishhly. I cannot help feeling 
that had Jelly lived to hear a Revivalist 
Band in its full glory his remarks would not 
have been nearly so tactful and restrained. 
But then Jelly too was a sensitive musician 
who would recognise a bum note when it 
got up and bit him. 

Finally, despite Mr. Dearle’s remarks, | 
consider that Mary Lou’s use of the term 
‘Dixieland’ was perfectly justified. If the 
word means anything at all, it refers to the 
attempt of white musicians to ape the music 
of the pioneer coloured bands. And what 
else are Mr. Dearle and friends trying to 
do ? 

Finally, might I suggest that your 
Grimsby correspondent takes advantage 
of Mary Lou’s generous offer of assistance. 
He has a lot to learn....both about jazz 
and Good Manners.—T. KeitH DANIEL, 
Bristol. 


Dear Sir, 

I am pleased to see that ‘JJ’ has dropped 
it's sub-title and concentrating more on 
Jazz these days....keep up the good work 
—you may regain the title of the world’s 
best jazz mag ! 

One thing I miss most sorely is the piece 
by Davis and Clark “Collectors Stuff” can’t 
you persuade these worthy’s to start anew 
series ? 

Suggestion: Approach Alan Lomax for 
some articles on Negro folk music, | am 
sure that such articles would be much 
appreciated by the majority of readers. 

Thanks for giving space to D. B. A. 
Thompson’s letter re the International Jazz 
Collectors Society, Paul Studer tells me he 
has already heard from several readers, 
here is some news regarding the scoiety 
which might be of interest to many of 
them.......the Society together with the 
International Society of Discographers 
(another new organisation) has been in- 
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corporated into the INTERNATIONAL JAZZ 
Cus. The 1.J.C. already lists five national 
federations as members, including the 
powerful Hot Club De France and Federa- 
tion Belge Du Jazz as well as a great 
number of smaller jazz students groups, etc., 
and I would very much like to hear from 
secretaries of jazz organisations in this 
country—incidentally only non commerical 
organisations are eligible. The I.J.C. puts 
out it’s own “Bulletin” the first experimen- 
tal issue of which is now circulating, future 
issues will include articles by Hughes 
Panassie and other noted critics, listings of 
record issued in all member countries, 
library list-details of jazz publications in all 
countries, address exchange service, Radio 
Transmissions, jazz news from all countries, 
Want’s and disposal lists and many other 
interesting features. The I.J.C. will also 
have it’s own radio programme from a 
continental station—by means of tape 
recordings members from all over the 
world will be able to broadcast record 
recitals. —Sam Benjamin, Bury St. Edmunds 
CORRECTION 

Dear Sir, 

Thank you for the excellent article by 
Derrick Stewart-Baxter on the Blind Lemon 
Jefferson L.P. on London Records. How- 
ever, | notice one or two minor mistakes in 
the lyrics quoted. Some are so minor 
(“sugar for “baby”, etc.) that I will not 
mention them, but the last line of the second 
verse of “Lonesome House” I think should 
be : 

“So, if I live here in Chicago, murder’s 

goin’ to be my crime”. 
This is so different to what Mr. Baxter had 
that I feel that it should be pointed out. 

While on the subject of Blind Lemon 
Jefferson, has anyone noticed the similarity 
between the guitar in his “Jack of Dia- 
monds”, and that in Blind Willie Johnson's 
“God Moves on the Water” (HJCA 
HC113) and Blind Maimie Forehand’s 
“Honey in the Rock” (Anchor 381) ? 
Is it possible the Blind Lemon is in fact the 
guitar player on some of these discs ? 
Is it also possible that the female voice 
heard on many of the Blind Willie Johnson 
records is Blind Maimie Forehand ? 

A. D. Hees, Ealing, W.5. 
HOLD THAT CYCLOPS 
Dear Sir, 

Having been a reader of Jazz JOURNAL 
for over 12 months, I feel | must write to 
tell you how disgusted | am to read the 
letters of the “one-eyed-trads” who think 
they should dictate the material you publish 
in Britain’s best jazz magazine. — 

Why not news on modern jazz? At 
least its living and not as dead as some 

(continued on page 29) 
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ADAMS, MARIE 
I’m Gonna Latch On & You're Gone From 


Me PEACOCK 1631 
BINKLEY, JIMMY 
Wine, Wine, Wine & Boogie On the Hour 

(instr.) CHECKER 789 
BOYD, EDDIE 
Picture Frame & Nothing But Trouble CHESS 1561 
BRUEBECK, DAVE 
Let's Fall In Love & Blue Moon FANTASY 4014 


BRUCKNER, MILTON 
Taking a Chance On Love & Flying Home GOTHAM ? 
CARTER, BENNY 


Can't We Be Friends & Flamingo CLEF 89109 
CHARLES, RAY 
It Should've Been Me & Sinner’s Prayer 

ATLANTIC 1021 
CLOVERS, THE 
Lovey Dovey & Little Mama ATLANTIC 1022 
CORONET ORCHESTRA 
Main Line & Lost Love MGM 30837 


DELANEY, JACK (with Lee Collins) 

Bucktown Drag & Careless Love & Who's 
Sorry Now & Basin St. Biues. GEORGE 
GIRARD: I'm Sitting On Top of The World 
& | Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now & 
Roses of Picardy & I'm Goin’ Home (LP) 


P 
SOUTHLAND 20! 
DOMINO, FATS 
You — Me Wrong & Hey, Little School- 
gir 


be) DUPREE, JACK 
Hard Feeling & Walkin’ Upside Your Head KING 4695 
N, COZY (instrumentals) 
“Big Heavy & Cozy's Boogie STATES 133 


ELLINGTON, DUKE 
Blue Moon & Ultra Deluxe CAPITOL 2723 


EUREKA BRASS BAND (with Geo. Lewis) 
New Orleans Parade (12 inch) PAX 9001 
FITZGERALD, ELLA 
Melancholy Me & Somebody Bad Stole De 
Wedding Bell DECCA 29008 
FRANCO, BUDDY DE 
But Not For Me & When Your Lover Has 
Gone & Ferdinando & The Things We Did Last 
Summer NORGRAN MG N-3 
FRITZ, JOE 
The Woman | love & Honey, Honey PEACOCK 1627 
GAILLARD, SLIM 
Go, Man, Go (arr. Sy Oliver) & Mishugana 


Mambo CLEF 89103 
GAYTEN, PAUL 
Mule Face & It’s Over OKEH 7019 
GILLESPIE-GETZ, SEXTET 
It don’t Mean a Thing & | Let a Song Go 

Out of My Heart & Exactly Like You 

& Talk of the Town NORGRAM MG N-2 
GREEN, BENNY 


Blues, In Lament & Takin’ My Time DECCA 28974 
@ GREEN, RUDY 
| Had a Feeling & Meet My Baby CHANCE I151 


GREENWOOD, LIL 
Mercy Me & All is Forgiven 
HAMILTON, ROY 
You'll Never Walk Alone & I’m Gonna Sit 

Right Down and Cry EPIC 9015 
HAYES, LINDA 
No Next Time & Don't Do Nothin’ Baby 


HOLLYWOOD 1009 

HERDMAN, CURLY 
Buck Fever Boogie & | Saw Your Face in 

My Dreams. Honey ARCADE 117 
HODGES, JOHNNY 
Wham & Latino & Thru For the Night & 

Sheik of Araby & Hodgepodge & Jappa & My 

My Reward & Something To Pat Your 

Foot To NORGRAN MG N-I 
HOGG, SMOKEY 
Can't Do Nothin’ & | Just Can’t Help It MODERN 924 
HOLIDAY, BILLIE 
If the Moon Turns Green & Autumn In 


FEDERAL 12165 


New York CLEF 89109 
JACQUET, ILLINOIS 
Jatap Conga & Jacquet Jumps CLEF 89107 


JOHNSON, J. J. 
Get Happy & Lover Man & Capri & Sketch | 
& Turnpike & It Could Happen To You 
BLUE NOTE LP 5028 
KARI, SAX 


Train Ride & Red Hot Feeling GREAT LAKES 1205 
KING, B. B. 
Please Help Me & Praying to the Lord RPM 403 


IMPERIAL 5272 


RECENT AMERICAN 


RECORDS 


Compiled by 


STANLEY DANCE 


KRUPA. GENE 
Payin’ Them Dues Blues & Swedish 

Schnapps & I'm Coming Virginia & Show- 

case & Midget & Jungle Drums CLEF MG C-147 
Don't Take Your Love From Me & Imagination 

& Coronation Hop & Capital Idea & 

Paradise & Overtime CLEF MG C-152 
Harmonica-Shu-Boogie & September Song 

CLEF 89104 


LEWIS, SMILEY 
Down the Road & Blue Monday 


LIGGINS, JIMMIE 
Going Away & Come Back Home 


LITTLEFIELD, LITTLE WILLIE 
Don’t Take My Heart, Little Girl & 

Oooh ! FEDERAL 12163 
McKINLEY, L. C. 
Companion Blues & Weeping Willow STATES 135 
McLAURIN, BETTY 
It's Easy To Remember & Who Can! Turn To 


CENTRAL !004 
McNEELY, BIG JAY 
Mule Milk & Ice Water FEDERAL 12168 
MATHEWS, MAT (accordion) 
The Things | Love & | Can't Believe That 
You're In Love With Me BRUNSWICK 80236 


MAYFIELD, PERCY 

Loose Lips & | Need Love So Bad 
MAYS, ZILLA 

You Just Don’t Care & Take Your Time 


MERCURY 70313 
MITCHELL, BOBBY 
Sister Lucy & Baby's Gone 'MPERIAL 5270 
OLIVER, SY & HELEN FORREST 
Lover, Come Back To Me & Changing 
Partners BELL 
PALMER, ROY 
| Want To Be Your Lovin’ Man & South 
African Blues & Careless Love & Kentucky 
Blues & Sic "Em Tge & Tiger Moan & 
Georgia Grind & Barrel House Stomp 


RIVERSIDE LP 1020 
PARKER, CHARLIE 
Ornithology & Yardbird Suite & Moose the 
Mooch & Night In Tunisia & The Famous 
Alto Break & This Is Always & Bird's Nest 
& Drifting On a Reed & Charlie’s Wig & 
Crazeology & Dexterity & Dewey Squae 
& Home Cooking, 1 and 2 DIAL LP 905 


PETERSON, OSCAR 
One For My Baby & Polka Dots and Moon 

beams CLEF 89106 
PRICE, LLOYD 
Too Late For Tears & Let Me Come Home, 
SPECIALITY 483 


IMPERIAL 5268 


SPECIALITY 484 


SPECIALITY 485 


1017 


Baby 
PROFESSOR LONGHAIR & HIS BLUES 
SCHOLARS 
Tipitina & In the Night ATLANTIC 1020 
REED, LULA 


Watch Dog & Your Key Don't Fit No More KING 4688 


ROMA, JIMMY 
Roo Roo Kangaroo & Roma Rhythm RAINBOW 240 
RUMSEY, HOWARD 
Swing Shift & Out of Somewhere & Big Girl 
& Viva Zapata & Mabo los Feliz & jazz 
Invention & Love Letters & Witch Doctor 
CONTEMPORARY LP 2506 


SAVAGE, AL acc. JOE MORRIS ORCH. 
Love Is a Funny Thing & Life Begins At Forty 


HERALD 421 
SCOTT, TONY 
The Blues Have Got Me & Time To Go 
BRUNSWICK 80237 
SHARKEY & HIS KINGS OF DIXIE 
Have You Ever Been Lonely ? & If | Had 
You CAPITOL 2709 
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SHAW, ARTIE AND HIS GRAMERCY FIVE 
Besame Muche & That Old Feeling BELL 1023 


Tenderley & Stop and Go Mambo BELL 1027 
SMITH, BOBBY 
Night Watch & Tread Lightly RUBY 101 
SMITH, TA 

UNITED 


Jump Time & Strange 
SYKES, SISTER CHRISTINE 
I've Walked Out In Jesus’ Name & Nothin 

Can Change MODERN 922 
WASHINGTON, LEON 
Baby, | Don’t Love You Anymore & I'm S 


Lucky THERON 103 
WIGGS, JOHNNY 
Jazz Me Blues & Tiger Rag & St. Louis Blues 
& Milenberg Joys & Tin Roof Blues & 
Old Miss SOUTHLAND LP 209 


ONE SWEET LETTER 


(CONTINUED) 


“trad” music ! People may say that | am 
prejudiced, but I think I have learnt the 
art of appreciating all kinds of music—if 
its good | like it, if its bad I don’t. 

To me there will never be another Fats 
Waller, or Louis Armstrong, or even 
another Kenton, Konitz or Mulligan, so | 
appeal to all those “‘one-eyed-trads” to try 
and give modern music a listening—it is the 
only way they will come to appreciate what 
they are missing—D. Bartow, Wolver- 
hampton. 

WARHORSE 
Dear Sir, 

Why not call your magazine ‘Modern 
Jazz Journal’, and have done with all 
pretence of trying to please the traditional 
jazz devotee ? 

To qualify this suggestion look at your 
February issue. For the Modernist you 
have, ‘“Dankworth, Glenn Miller and a 
lengthy review of a modern piano LP. Blind 
Lemon Jefferson’s blues are of interest 
to a very few enthusiasts and ‘Lightly and 
Politely’ and ‘Jazzman’s Diary’ of little 
positive interest—although amusingly writ- 
ten. 

The only article for the traditionalist was 

the ‘American Jazz Scene’. With all due 
respects, could we please have a statement 
of your policy.—B. Waruurst, Drycott, 
Derbys. 
(With the grestest of pleasure, Sir. We aim 
to try and please one and all. If one month 
we lean towards the modernists, you will 
find the following month we lean the other 
way. Surely that is the only policy for a 
jazz magazine ? Perhaps one happy day 
there won’t be any such thing as ’modern’ 
and ‘traditional’, but they will all be bound 
together as merely ‘jazz lovers’.—ED.). 
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Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second- 
hand American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knowS 


what he’s talking about ! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


LEEDS. 


Hartley’s Record Service, 


22, King Edward Street, 
Leeds. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
185, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


BIRMINGHAM 


The Diskery, 
6/7, Moor Street, 
Birmingham, 5. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 


LEAMINGTON SPA 


The Diskery, 
7, The Parade, 
Leamington Spa. 


CROYDON 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road. 
Croydon, Surrey. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 


LONDON 


The Swing Shop, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dobell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


LONDON (continued) 


International Bookshop, 


52, Charing Cross Road, 


London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Mastercraft Instruments & 
Products, 
4, Soho Street, 
,Oxford Street, W.1. 


London Jazz Club Record Shop 


82, High’Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


Agate & Co., 


183, Stoke Newington Church 


Street, London, N.16. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


Eric Heath, 


230, Old Christchurch Road, 


Bournemouth. 


213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone : 


HiTher Green 3134 
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Famed Centre for Records 


* FOR BOOKS 


Foyles Gramophone Records depart- 

ment is one of the largest and best 

equipped showrooms in London. 

Call and see our splendid stock of 

HMV, Columbia, Parlophone, Decca, 

Esquire, Vogue, Polygon and all other 
labels 


Large stock of LP Records 


Foyles have all records reviewed in Jazz Journal, and 
we have a splendid selection of secondhand titles. 
Remember, too—Foyles for all your Book requirements 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats) 


TWO MINUTES FROM TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD STATION 


THE PREMIER STORE 


RECORDS 
IN THE NORTH 
RADIOGRAMS 
for the 
PORTABLES 


RECORD PLAYERS 
TELEVISION 

RADIO 
ACCESSORIES 
SHEET MUSIC 
ARRANGEMENTS 
MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
REPAIR SERVICE 


COLLECTOR 
and 
MUSICIAN 


Open All Day Wednesday 


_ 18-20 Manchester St., LIVERPOOL, | 


CENTRAL 648/9. 


| Telephone — 


Closed Saturday 
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DINAH WASHINGTON 


MEL HENKE. 


Dinah 


Mad About The Boy 

I Can’t Face The Music 

Since My Man Has Gone And Went 
My Man’s An Undertaker 

TV is the thing 

Fat Daddy 


BASIN STREET SIX 


Panama 
Melancholy Rhapsody 


JOE VENUTI RHYTHMISTS 


My Heart Stood Still 
Sché6n Rosmarin ... 


DJANGO REINHARDT 


Blue Drag 

Swanee River 

I Saw Stars 

Tiger Rag 

Lady Be Good 

Dinah... are 

Sweet Sue, Just You 

The Sunshine Of Your Smile 
The Cortinental 

Confessin’ 


KENNY BAKER AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


On The Atcheson Topeka & Santa Fe 
11.60 P.M. 
Pompton Turnpike 

Moto Perpetuo 3 

Song of the Volga Boatman 

Eager Beaver 


‘DOC’ EVANS AND THE 6 ALARM SIX 


Ostrich Walk 

Blues Doctor 

Memphis Blues 

Milenberg Joys... 
Play that Barbershop Chord 
Dr. Jazz 
Walking the Dog 

Willie The Weeper 


THE RAVENS (coLouRED VOCAL GROUP) 


Begin The Beguine 

Looking For My Baby aoa 
Write Me One Sweet Letter 
Rock Me All Night Long 
Rough Ridin’ 

Who'll Be The Fool 


Frenzied Flight 

In A Little Spanish Town 
Pennies from Heaven 
Cocky Cuckoo Clock 


ORIOLE 


COMING SOON! 
recordings by SARAH VAUGHAN! 


Enrich your 


collection 


with these 


outstanding 


A 


performances 


Washington 


SENSATIONAL PIANO RECORDINGS 


CB 1130 
CB 1266 


CB1279 


CB 1228. 


LB 1069 


LB 1003, 
LB 
LB 1000 
LB 1004 
LB 


LB 1009 
LB 1007 
LB 1008 


LB 1044 
LB 1034 
LB 1035 
LB 1045 


CB 1149 
CB 1148 
CB 1258 


LB 1074 
LB 107 


Exclusive 


ORIOLE RECORDS LTD., 101 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.!. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


General 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type 6d. per word 


ALL BANDS —all functions 
always WILCOX  Organisa- 
tion. - Earlham Street, 


W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4. 


FOR SALE. Complete sets 
of ‘‘Jazz Illustrated’’ (8 issues). 
Perfect condition. 7/6. post 
free. Box 1020. 


THE 
Disposals and Wants Centre 


FOR RECORD 


Jazz records ? Our STOCK and SER- 
VICE means your SATISFACTION. Select 
at leisure—listen in comfort. The London 
Jazz Club Record Shop, 82, St. Johns Wood, 
High Street, London, N.W.8. PRI: 6725. 
RARE, EARLY & DELETED JAZZ 
RECORDS. Special collection for sale. 
Foreign and English labels, also Hillbilly 
African, Internationals. All modern records 
stocked, including HMV and LPs. BOOKS 
& MUSIC, 52 Stoke Newington Rd. London, 
N.16. "CLissold 5541. 


COLLECTORS 


WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing, 
or what have you? Cash or exchange 
home or abroad.—Write, phone or call: 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. (Ger. 1604). 


WANTED. Meade Lux Lewis. Six wheel 
Chaser and Cherry Red St. Louis Blues 
HMV £9350. State Price, Condition. BLACK, 
Knoll Cottage, Walberswick, Suffolk. 


OUR NEW 1954 LIST OF DELETIONS is now 


Club Notice 
| Board 


| Rate 3d. per word. Minimum 5/- 
bold type : 6d. per word 


| ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUB 
| Hart.’’ Southall — 
| Every Wednesday. Buses 120, 
/ 83, 105 and 607. 

FRIENDS OF FATS—Fort 
nightly Meetings. Monthly 
News-Sheets, etc., Further par- 
| ticulars S.A.E. to Cooke, 17, 
| St. Cyprians Street, London, 
S.W.17. 


A BARGAIN in read- 
ing. PICKUP magazine 
many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy 
3 copies for 1/-. Box 1005, 
Jazz Journal. 


AUCTION 100 Foreign and Deleted jazz 
and Swing Records. Send for lists. 400 


¢ others for Sale. 
BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY | Rhodes, 128 Kirstone Rd., Newbold, Chester- 


23! Baker Sr., London, N.W.!. field 
Founded 1940. ‘ 
Members everywhere. Write for 
Particulars. 


CHARLES DELAUNAY. 
DISCOGRAPHIE 1953. Vols. 
A -Band C-—E. 6/- each. post 6d. 
Box No. 0001. 


BOP, TRADITIONAL, 
VOCAL AND OPERATIC Records bought. 
W. Moxsom, 206 Forest Rd., E.17. 


ready, price 6d. The Music Shop, 22 New 
Broadway, Tarring Road. 
West Worthing Station. ‘phone 9260. 


PROGRESSIVE, 


GRAMOPHONE RECORD CABINETS from 
£5/10/Od. Extracts from recent appreciative 
letters: ‘Excellent value and obviousiy made 
with a knowledge of record storage’’; ‘‘beau- 
tifully finished’’. Write for details. Hire 
purchase arranged. Stamford, 20 College ERIC 
Parade, Salsubury Road, London, N.W.6 


Send your wants lists. 


LET US HELP YOU FIND THAT DELETED 
RECORD YOU ARE SEARCHING FOR. 
You may Advertise your ‘‘WANTS" or 
““DISPOSALS”’ in these columns for 6d. per 


record -Minimum 3--Maximum 20. 


Dance at the 
| Victoria Palais. 8 p.m. nightly 
(except Thursday). Oid Time 
| Dancing every Thursday. Billy 
| Hunter and his band. 


| EDINBURGH. 
200 yards from 


| SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB 
| 640, High Road,, Leytonstone. 


(Licensed). Fridays, 7.30 
SILK’S SOUTHER 
| JAZZ BAND. —Communica- 
| tions: 8, Otley Drive, Ilford, 
| Essex. 


| GLENN MILLER APPRECIATION 
| SOC. Record recitals. Mapleton 
| Restaurant. 2.45 Sunday, March 
| 7th. Details membership 3 Gt. 
| Percy Street, London, W.C.1. 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. 


For 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 


Sidney Bechet 


Louis Armstrong 
Duke Ellington 


Baby Dodds - 
Ear! Hines - Jelly Roll Morton 
Fats Waller Josh White 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/4d. for any four, post free 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—3/- per Copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 


Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL—Bound Copies, 1953. 
Limited supply only—25/- each, post free. 


your Library 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New readers 
6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 4/6 


each lot post free. 


RECORD EXCHANGE—Canada’s_ only 
Jazz Magazine. 


Special Trial Offer—3 copies for 1/- 
post free. 


THE SECOND LINE. 
Published by New Orleans Jazz Club. 


Corresponding membership in the New 
Orleans Jazz Club—30/- per year, which 
includes copies of THE SECOND LINE. 


SHEET MUSIC— 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy 
Bolden’s Blues. The Crave, The Naked 
Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/- each including postage. 
AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorperating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 
4 issues - 7/6. Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 
WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 
A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications. 
5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 
JAZZ MAGAZINE 


Published monthly in Buenos 
12/- per year. 


Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


Aires 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 28 LADBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 11. 
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| The Fabulous 


| 
JOHNNY DANKWORTH 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA } 

Frank Holder * Cleo Laine * Tony Mansell 
Harold Davison Ltd., 116 Shaftesbury Ave. W.1 


AND HIS. 
lyn Dutton 


84, Newman St. 
LAN 586! 


AR 
and his Pieces of Eight 


193, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, 
Tate Gallery 8920 


TONY KINSEY GROUP 
TOMMY WHITTLE =~ DILL JONES 
SAMMY STOKES TONY KINSEY 

Resident Group at the Flamingo 
| All enquiries: 105a Maida Vale, London, W.9 
| Phone: CUN 9349 


DENNY BOYCE 


F reddy Randall 
and BAND his 


|, CALDERON ROAD, LONDO 


~PARLOPHONE RECORDS. 


LEN BEADLE 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
| JAZZ IN THE BIG BAND MANNER 
All enquiries: R. Hampshire, 399 Rush Green 
| 


LEY. 6505 | Road, Romford, Essex. Phone: Romford 7604 


| 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


THE SAINTS 


| and Bands for all occasions. 


6 DENMARK ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone TEM 3979/0 


“THE HOTTEST BAND IN THE COUNTRY” 


MANAGEMENT McKiernan-Kendrick, Stoneleigh House, 
3u, Heaton Moor Road, Stockport, Cheshire. Phone Heaton M 9 


JOE DANIELS ALL STAR 


Band With The Beat” 
WEMBLEY 


* MELODISC BEST SELLERS * 


‘POP’ SERIES. 


ARCHIE LEWIS ‘The Tops in Pops’ 

With Malcolm Lockyer Orchestra 

**To Be Or Not To Be”’ / Make Her Mine 

DICKIE VALENTINE 

Britain’s No. 1 Singer. 

‘Lorelei’ / ‘*Never” 

EDDIE CALVERT 

The Man with the Golden Trumpet 

“With a song in my Heart’ / Kiss Me Again” 
RONNIE MEEDE ‘The Non-Gimmick Star’ 

With Woolf Phillips Orchestra 

“What is the Weather like in Paris” 

“Don’t take your love from Me” 

KENNY BAKER—Britain’s No. 1 Trumpeter 

“The Night is Young” / The very thought of You .. 
LEE YOUNG with Woolf Phillips Orchestra 

“Rock, Rock, Rock” / “Mercy” 
NANCY HOLLOWAY with the Rhythm Boys 
Water Melon / Hip Shakin’ Mama .. .. .. 
TONY JOHNSON with ORCHESTRA 

Wonderful Illusion / That Old Black Magic .. .. 
GEORGE BROWN with The Club de Faubourg Orc 
A Wimoweh / Honey Maid .. .. .. .. 


JAZZ SERIES. 


THE SENSATION OF 1954. 
HARRY BENCE and HIS ORCHESTRA 


1282 Birth of the Blues / Flamingo .. .. .. 
I May Be Wrong / Apropos xe 1281 
Solfeggio / Buckets and Spades .. 1284 
P210 JOE HARRIOTT QUARTET 
Out of Nowhere / Cherokee .. .. 1278 
FITZROY COLEMAN ALL STARS 
1178 Off Limits / Crossing the Bridge .. 1268 
AL TIMOTHY ALL STARS 
Tim’s Bounce / Peanut Vendor .. 1276 
1262 
1216 CALYPSO SERIES 
1284 
LORD BEGINNER 
1275 “Cricket Champions” / Caribbean Lullaby 1273 
AL TIMOTHY 
1255 Football Calypso / Ju Jujitsu 1267 
hestra TONY JOHNSON 
1274 Marilyn Monroe Calypso / Nosy Joe 1242 


MELODISC RECORDS LTD., 12 EARLHAM STREET, CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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78 r.p.m. 
V.2214 


NAT KING COLE 
(featuring Charlie Shavers) 
Nat’s Kick. Parts I & II. 


V.2219 BENNY BENNETT & His Latin 
American Orchestra 


Sensual / Mambo Rosse 


V.2220 MIGUELITO VALDEZ & His 
Orchestra 
Summertime / Harlem Special 


EARL CADILLAC & His Orchestra 
Sensual ; Vaya Con Dios 


MILES DAVIS & His Orchestra 
Donna / Wouldn’ you ? 


V.2225 GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 
Walkin’ Shoes © Lullaby of the Leaves 


V.2221 


V.2222 


V.2226 ‘*BIG CHIEF” RUSSELL MOORE 
and His Orchestra 
When the Saints go Marching In / Wabash 
Blues 


V.2228 MEZZ MEZZROW & His Orchestra 
Rose Room / Wrap your Troubles 


V.2230 ERROL GARNER 
Indiana / Lavande 


« VOGUE x 


Long Playing 


LDE042 CLIFFORD BROWN QUARTET 


It might as well be Spring. You're a lucky 
Come Rain or Come 
Blue and 


guy. Song is you. 
Shine. I can Dream, Can’t J? 
Brown 


LDE 056 ZOOT SIMS SEXTET 


Toot’s Suite. The Late Tiny Kahn. Call it 
Anything. Zoot’s Suite. Once in a While. 
Great Drums 


LDE066 JAZZ WORKSHOP VOL. 1. 


Featuring: J. J. Johnson, Benny Green, Kai 
Wilding, Willie Dennis. John Lewis, Charles 
Mingus, Art Taylor. 


Move. Stardust. Yesterdays. 


LDE 067 ART PEPPER QUARTET 


Tickle Toe. Everything Happens to Me. 

Chili Pepper. Suzy the Poodle. Brown 

Gold. Holiday Flight. These Foolish Things. 
Surf Ride. 


78 r.p.m. 
$V2223 MACHITO & His Orchestra 
Christopher Columbus. Feedin’ the Chicken 


$V2224 Consternation. Mambo Inferno 


SV2173 DRAGNET MAMBO 
Mambo Sentimental 


(previously issued) 


x SEECO x 


Long Playing 


LDS 068 TITO PUENTE & His Orchestra 
El Yo Yo. Por tu Amor. Plaza Stomp. 
Arrollando. Ricci Ricci. Friquilandia. 
Pito Joe. Serenade a la mule (The Donkey 
Serenade) 
LDS 062 TRIO MARAVILLA 
Nunca es tarde. Yinere. Vuelve Paloma. 
Plena de San Anton 

TRIO LOS PANCKOS 

Barrocho enamorado. Campadre Pancho. 
La Bamba. Soy Ranchers. 


Complete Cataiogue of VOGUE, GOOD TIME JAZZ and SEECO RECORDS now available. 
From your Dealer, Price 6d. or from us 9d. including postage. 
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ALION RECORDS 


Printed by H. E. Warne Ltd., 4 Truro Road, St. Austell, England 
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